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O YOU own a kid brother or sister just verg- 
¥ ing on the teens? We sympathize. 

In our day, we had to answer foolish ques- 

ions, too. We know how it is to have a best 

sweater borrowed and spotted with beet 

juice. We've had the classic perfection of our bedroom 

spoiled by a cage of white mice. Our personal letters 

have been read, and the comments were not particularly 

funny. And we still shudder to remember the things 

that the young pest said to our dates when they first 
came calling. 


The difference between the ages of twelve and fifteen 
is like a flight through the stratosphere. If three years 
always create such a gap, it might be well to put the 
small trouble-makers in their proper places and leave 
them to themselves for all eternity. But here’s the catch: 
The difference between twenty and twenty-three is 
much less. And the difference between thirty and thirty- 
three is scarcely noticeable. The first fifteen years are 
the hardest. Later, what proved to be a nuisance may 
turn out to be an asset. 


That long-legged, maa, ee girl who spilled 
maple syrup on your new bedroom — will, with 
your careful tutoring, grow smooth an charming. She 
may be just the person to put your party across when 
you feel under the weather. In time, she might even look 
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_ after your babies when you and your husband want to 


go to the movies. . 

That lump of a boy won't always be a total loss to his 
elder brother. A day will come when he and his girl 
friend will make up a hand of bridge on a dull evening. 
You will divide your mutual responsibilities with him — 
he'll be there to help you take care of your parents in 
their old age. You'll even take his advice seriously, when 
both of you are adults together. 

From ten to fourteen are hard years—hard to watch, 
and hard to experience. The confusion a younger 
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the confusion going on inside his brain. The endless 
questions a little sister asks are the result of her inner 
uncertainty. 

Small brothers and sisters are as sensitive as they are 
troublesome. So your threadbare patience, and a little 
extra charity with them are not wasted. Give them a lift 
some time with their homework (you've been through 
it before). They'll realize later that you have treated 
them decently. And in return you'll have their loyalty, 
laid up like a reward in heaven, to use when they're 
thirty and you're thirty-three. 
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President: Roberto M. Or- 
tiz (ill); Ramon Castillo, 
Acting President. 
Principal exports: Meat, 
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Population: 4,634,839. 
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Capital: Santiago. 

President: Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda. 

Principal exports: Copper, 
nitrates, iron, iodine, 
wool, meat, fruits. 

URUGUAY 
(Republic of) 

Area: 72,153 sq. miles. 

Population: 2,093,331. 

Capital: Montevideo. 

President: Gen. Alfredo 
Baldomir. 

Principal exports: Meat, 
wool, hides, wheat. 
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Navy Starts Convoying 
In Western Atlantic 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT had not 

long to wait for the German answer 
te his “shoot first” order to the United 
States Navy. A few hours after his 
speech the German radio claimed that 
“submarines in the North Atlantic at- 
tacked a large convoy . . . of more than 
40 ships. After heavy fighting, sub- 
marines have sunk, up to now, 22 
steamers of 134,000 tons. . . . The 
enemy convoy is still being further at- 
tacked.” British sources put the number 
of sinkings much lower. 

Newspapers in Berlin and Rome 
called the President an “aggressor” and 
“warmonger.” But the most important 
Italian editor said that the Axis would 
await further American moves and 
would not provoke the United States to 
a declaration of war. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox explained in 
detail just what the new policy meant. 
The “shoot-first” order went into effect 
on September 16, Mr. Knox told the 
American Legion convention. The Navy, 
he said, would safeguard American war 
materials going abroad in “ships of 
every ys J It would “provide protec- 
tion as adequate as we can make it” for 
vessels sailing between the American 
continent and Iceland. Instructions were 
“to capture or destroy” Axis submarines 
or raiders encountered in these waters. 

A few days later the Secretary told a 
press conference that American war- 
ships were convoying merchant vessels 
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“The escort of convoys by war vessels,’ 
he said, “is only one of the methods that 
can be used and are being used in all 
out defensive areas.” 

No official explanation was given ot 
just what “defensive areas” our naval 
vessels were protecting. Apparently at 
first it would include only the waters 
between Iceland and America. 


Russian Reverses 


Russia’s chances against Germany 
looked no better as the war went on. 
The Soviet armies still held together. 
They offered fierce and gallant resis- 
tance to the ceaseless attacks of the 
Nazis. Hitler was far behind his time- 
table. But there were no signs that he 
was being — His armies were 
moving slowly but steadily forward. 

In the north the siege of Leningrad 
went on. The Germans claimed that 
they had fought their way into the sub- 
urbs of Russia’s second largest city. The 
Russians said that they had recaptured 
several villages near Leningrad. But 
they did not deny that the city was in 
desperate peril. 

The Russian counter-drive in the cen- 
ter of the long battleline, near Smo- 
lensk, was evidently still in progress. 

Fierce fighting was re- 
ported from this sector. 
But neither side was mak- 
ing large gains. 


Further south, the Ger- 


mans were weg. up 
in a huge et. The 
threat to the Russian 
forces in this region was so 
great that Marshal Bud- 
enny was reported to be 
removing part of his men 
to the east bank of the 
Dnieper River. 

' Below Kiev the Ger- 
mans were pushing deeper 
into the Ukraine. And at 
the extreme southern end 
of the line a new threat 
was developing. Nazi 
troopsson the southern 
Dnieper opened a drive 
against the Crimea. They 
reached Perekop at. the 
narrow neck of the 
Crimea, thus.cutting com- 
munications between the 








Elderman in Washington Post 


The Road to... 


oe and the main- 
d, and menacing the 
naval base of Sevastopol 
on the Black Sea. 


Aid to Russia 


The United States will ay all pos- 
sible aid to Russia in its fight against 
Hitler. But war materials will be sold to 
Russia and not “lease-lent.” In that way 
the Roosevelt Administration hopes to 
avoid the charge that it is giving finan- 
cial support to Communism. 

But if Russia is to buy the vast 
amounts of war supplies that it needs, 
it will have to get more American money 
than it now has. One step has already 
been taken toward supplying this. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation, 
which is an off-shoot of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, has agreed to 
buy $100 million worth of manganese, 
chromite, asbestos and platinum from 
Russia. Half the money will be ad- 
vanced before the goods are delivered. 
This arrangement kills two birds with 
one stone. It supplies the Russians with 
dollars to buy American war materials. 
And it adds to our store of valuable 
minerals. 

An American mission headed by 
W. Averill Harriman is on its way to 
Moscow now to find out just what Rus- 
sia needs. A British mission will meet it 
in the Russian capital. There the three 
countries will thrash out the whole ques- 
tion of who is to get what. 

Their biggest job will be to divide 
things up in the most useful way. 
Britain and the United States are not 
yet producing enough war material for 
their own needs. But now they have to 
divide their production with a third 
partner. 

Some American supplies have already 
arrived in. Russia. Winston Churchill 
says that “hundreds” of British planes 
have been sent there. And a complete 
wing (squadron) of the Royal Air Force 
recently arrived on the Russian front. 


“Torrent of Production” 


“A bright chapter in American his- 
tory,” Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times called President Roosevelt’s sec- 
ond report on the lease-lend program. 

The actual figures reported by the 
President were too low to satisfy de- 
fense officials. Up to August 31, he 
stated, contracts been let for $3% 
billion of the original $7 billion fund. 
Of this amount $388,912,115 had been 

t. Defense materials actually ex- 
socked under the amounted to 
$190,447,670. rate of our produc- 
tion must be accelerated,” the President 
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declared. “Every step to achieve that 
end must and will be taken.” 

What made the report a “bright chap- 
ter” was the fact that it showed that 
such a stepping up was taking place. 
There was a tremendous increase in the 
rate of production during the second 
three months of the program over the 
first three months. What our industrial 
system has already produced was less 
important than the rate at which pro- 
duction is increasing. We will be able, 
Mr. Roosevelt said, to increase the pres- 
ent “flow of planes, tanks, guns and 
ships until the stream becomes a river, 
om the river a torrent, engulfing the to- 
talitarian tyranny that seeks to dominate 
the world.” f 

But it will cost a lot more than $7 
billion to accomplish that. A few days 
later the President asked Congress to 
appropriate an-additional $5,985 mil- 
lion for lease-lend , 

President Roosevelt also took two 
steps to speed up the operation of the 
dekaal machinery. He appointed Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr., former steel offi- 
cial, his special assistant and gave him 
power to cut red tape and hurry lease- 
lend requests through government of- 
fices. Mr. Stettinius takes Harry Hop- 
kins’ place as Lease-Lend Administrator 
but he will have more power than Hop- 
kins did. 

The President also placed the for- 
merly independent ce of Export 
Control under the Economic Defense 
Board headed by Vice President Wal- 
lace. This will give the Economic De- 
fense Board control over exports not 
included in the lease-lend program, and 
will simplify our war-time economic 
program. 


Defense Tax Bill Passed 


The 1941 tax bill has been passed by 
both houses of Congress and signed by 
the President. : 

The measure, in its final form, was 
essentially the same as the bill originally 
passed by-the Senate. It was estimated 
that it would bring in $3,553,400,000. 
The total 1942 income of the govern- 
ment will be slightly more than $18 bil- 
lion. This is roughly half of what will 
be spent for defense and other purposes. 

In putting this bill together Congress 
dipped into just about every possible 
source of revenue. One of the main fea- 
tures of the measure is the lowering of 
individual income tax exemptions from 
$2,000 to $1,500 for married ms 
and from $800 to $750 for sin per- 


sons. The bill also imposes surtaxes 
starting at 6 per cent on the first $2,000 
of taxable income. 

The tax bill contains an amendment 
e588 by Senator Byrd. This calls 
or the appointment of a joint committee 
of Congress to recommend a cut in non- 
defense spending. 


“Battle of the Red River’ 


An army of 250,000 men has landed 
in Texas and Louisiana from the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is moving north up the 
Mississippi to cut the United States in 
two. Opposing it is an army of 100,000 
which is trying to push the invaders 
back into the sea. 

Both these armies, of course, are 
American. For this is the pattern of the 
war game which is being played for two 
weeks over the wild and difficult land 
of eastern Texas and Louisiana. 

The purpose of these maneuvers is ta. 
train arms to work together. Infantry, 
cavalry, armored divisions, planes, par- 
achute troops and tank destroyer bat 
talions are all engaged. Particular 
attention is being paid to the experi- 
mental tank destroyer units. Lieut. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair, director of the 
games, called them a “test of tank war- 
fare and anti-tank defense. We are 
definitely out to see,” he said, “if and 
how we can crush a mod- 
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Action in the Near East 


There is a feeling in England that the 
Germans may soon attack in the Near 
East or North Africa. 

One evidence is the increased num- 
ber of Axis convoys that are spotted 
carrying men and supplies across the 
Mediterranean. London announced that 
seven or eight ships had been sunk or 
damaged when British fliers broke up 
one such convoy. 

Another sign of action was a sudden 
drive from Libya into Egypt by two 
columns of German tanks. They pene- 
trated thirty-five miles into Egyptian 
territory before the British stopped 
them. They were apparently just test- 
ing British strength. 

The British found that their troubles 
in Iran were not over, either, in spite of 
the agreement signed with the Shah. 
The Germans in Iran refused to leave 
quietly and the Iranian government did 
nothing to force them out. Finally Brit- 
ish and Russian forces marched against 
Teheran, the capital. - 

At the same time a revolt against the 
autocratic Shah broke out among the 
people of Iran. On Sept. 16 Riza Shah 
Pahlevi abdicated. He was succeeded 
by his son, 21-year-old Crown Prince 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. The British 
then set to work on the two jobs of 
clearing out the Germans and setting up 
an orderly government in Iran. 

Thirty-nine age were killed and 
ninety-three others injured when Axis 
planes bombed Cairo. Egypt protested 
vigorously and warned Germany and 
Italy that the bombing of the capital 





ern tank offensive.” 

The maneuvers opened 
with the Blue (defending) 
army, reinforced by two 
tank divisions, established 
along the north bank of 
the Red River. The Red © 
invaders started north 
from points thirty to sixty 
miles to the south. 

First contact was made 
by the pines of the op- 
posing forces. Then the 
main bodies came together 
along a 60 -to-80- mile 
front. No one but the 
Army itself would ever 
know just what these sham 
battles were proving about 
the condition of our mili- 
tary forces. But there was 











-eanag agreement that of- 
rs and men were get- 
ting badly needed train- 
ing. The British Govern- 
ment sent several officers 
from the Royal Artillery to 
observe the operations of 
the Army’s anti-tank units 
in the war game. 


Nazi” and 


Berryman in Eveuing Star, Washington 


Asked to comment on the Senate inquiry into “anti 
“pro-war” propaganda of the movies 
President Roosevelt said the cartoon (above) ex 
pressed his opinion very accurately. Charlie Chaplin’: 
The Great Dictator was one of the films cited as “pro- 
war” propaganda by Senate “isolationists.” 
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Russian officials have acknowledged the fall of Kiev, third largest city and capital of 
the Ukraine. The Nazis said that 150,000 Russians had been encircled by swift-mov- 
ing Panzer divisions east of Kiev and that other forces had taken Poltava, key to 

the rich Donets Basin. Farther south, Nazi divisions reached the Black Sea at 
Perekop on the narrow neck of the Crimea, cutting communications between that 
historic peninsula and the mainland. The Russians admit that Nazi successes menace 
the vital industrial areas around the Donets and Don Rivers, as well as the Caucasus 
oil fields. But they insisted that Odessa still held out though encircled, that the 
defenders of Leningrad were standing firmly, and that counter-attacks in the center 
at Smolensk were still pushing the Germans back from Moscow. 


‘will have a great effect on Moslems of 
the Near East, as the city is the center 
of Islam.” The British had warned the 
Axis last spring that they would bomb 
Rome if Athens or Cairo were attacked. 


The American Legion Speaks 

Washington officials watched anx- 
iously as the national convention of the 
American Legion met in Milwaukee. 
There were 7,474 delegates present, 
representing 1,097,915 members. This 
was the first gathering of that size to be 
held since the President’s “shoot-first” 
order was issued. It might serve, there- 
fore, as a test of the public’s reaction to 
our new policy 

The Legionnaires left no doubt about 
where they stood. Secretary of the Navy 
Knox brought them to their feet cheer- 
ing on. the opening day when he told 
them that “beginning tomorrow” the 
United States Navy would protect ship- 
ping between America and Iceland. 
Most of the speakers at the convention 
emphasized support for the nation’s for- 
eign policy. 

When it came time to adopt resolu- 
tions, the isolationists were beaten all 


along the line. The report of the Com- 
mittee on National Defense called for 
removal of the law forbidding the use 
of army draftees and National Guards- 
men outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This was adopted by the con- 
vention without a voice being raised, in 
opposition. A resolution a gre aid to 
Soviet Russia was. defeated by votes. 

Other resolutions adopted called for 
repeal of the “so-called neutrality act” 
and demanded universal military train- 
ing. When Senator Clark of Missouri, a 
member of the Legion and a leading iso 
Jationist, took the platform, Legion lead- 
ers had to intervene to stop the booing 
of the audience. — 

Lynn U. Stambaugh of Fargo, N. D. 
was elected National Commander of the 
Legion. Mr. Stambaugh is a lawyer who 
spent thirteen months overseas in the 
First World War. 


Strikes on Sea and Land 


The government has been forced to 
step into another strike in order to keep 
the defense program moving. This time 
it was ships instead of factories that 


were taken over by the Government. 

The strike began on three ships in 
New York loaded with important car- 
goes for United States bases in the West 
Indies. Sailors belonging to the Sea- 
farers International Union (AFL) 
walked out. They demanded bonuses for 
going to sea in war time. Eleven ships 
a were tied up. 

e United States Maritime Commis- 
sion suggested a compromise settlement 
but it was rejected by the union. The 
commission then notified the union and 
Sa that unless they got to- 
gether immediately the government 
would take over the ships. The follow- 
ing day the government seized three ot 
the ships and will sign on its own sea. 
men to operate them. 

Kansas City went through a four-hour 
blackout when, without warning, a local 
ot the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL)> called a 
strike Foe the Kansas City Power 
and Light Company. Emergency crews 
eventually got essential services work- 
ing. But in the meantime 400,000 
people had been affected. Emergency 
operations were performed in hospitals 
by candlelight. The city’s water supply 
was reduced to a trickle when electric 
— stopped. Street cars and electric 

uses were stalled. Steel for defense in- 
dustries hardened in dead furnaces. The 
men went back to work the next day. 


News Round Up 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York City is a national as well as a local 
figure. There was general interest, there- 
fore, in the primary election in which he 
was a candidate for the Republican nomin- 
ation for a third term. The Mayor's op- 
ponent was John R. Davies, former judge 
and three times president of the National 
Republican Club. Mr. Davies campaigned 
on an anti-war, anti-New Deal pltieem. 
Mr. La Guardia’s supporters insisted that 
all this was beside the point. The onl 
proper issue, they said, was the Mayor's 
administration of city affairs. Mr. La 
Guardia won, but by a smaller margin 
than his supporters had hoped for. He will 
also be backed by the American Labor 
Party, to which he belongs, and by the 
nonpartisan reform group which first made 
him Mayor. His chief opponent will be the 
Tammany candidate, District Attorney Wil- 


liam O’Dwyer of Brooklyn. 7 
Ur 


Unrest and resistance to the Nazi con- 
querors are continuing to sweep Europe. 
France is in a particularly disturbed con- 
dition. Ten French hostages were executed 
by the Germans in Paris in retaliation for 
attacks on German soldiers. But the at- 
tacks continued. The Germans then an- 
nounced that the number of hostages to be 
executed would be progressively increased. 
And hereafter they would be taken from 
all classes of the population, not confined 
to Communists 





“TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST} «| 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


ASEBALL is played with a bat and ball. So are a the third base line he does it because he knows that 
dozen other games. But none of these have the this move may help his team win. © And finally, 
round appeal, fer players and spectators : baseball has something of the same spirit as 

ke, which has made baseball America’s our American form fe enantio it has laws | 
ational Game.” © Here is a game that is and judges (rules and umpires). © Practically | 

t hard to understand. Of course, there : every town of over 18 people has some 

| always be a@ few spectators like the’ kind of a baseball team—either “sand- 

J lady who complained: “The pitcher lot,” high school, college, “semi-pro,” or 

no good. He can’t hit the players’ minor league such as the Kansas City 

ts’ @ Here is a game, too, that : Blues or the Louisville Colonels. And 

ops the individual er on his . ranking above all these are the six- 
No one can help. him when he ‘ ; teen teams that make up the 

ings at a ball or gets set to stop National and American Leagues. 
hot grounder. ® Yet, baseball @ This week the Champions of the 

o is a game that demands team- two major leagues of 1941 will meet 

bk from every player. A player in the eagerly awaited World Series, 

py want to “hit one a mile.” But if the climax of the season. © “Play 

» manager tells him to bunt down Ball!” And may the best team win. 


™ 


, DOUBLEDAY, LATER AN OFFICER IN 
U.S. ARMY, HELPEO DRAW UP THE FIRST 
SET OF RULES, AT COOPERSTOWN, N.Y., WHERE 
BASEBALL'S HALL OF FAME NOW STANDS. 


. ‘ . 
SAY, FELLOWS, CAN | Pray > , bp /7 HEAR THERE'S A SCOUT 
a? « : < Fa@ll FROM THE CHICAGO CUBS 
a® m \ LOOKING OVER JIM AND 
: : : - LARRY! go 
‘ 4 - = 


















































Orr ss ) | wm 

UD j= am, a, AR 4 - 3 
ITH THE FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, OIN A BIG LEAGUE TEAM BECAME EVERY 
RICAN BOY’S FONDEST OREAM. BUT ONLYA 


HE CRY “BATTER UP/“ CONTINUED TO BE HEARD PARATIVE HANOFUL WON THEIR WAY UP 
HOUSANDS OF SAND=*LOT DIAMONDS EVERYWHERE. E MAJOR LEAGUES, 


, 7 





HOR A FEW DAYS, EARLY IN OCTOBER, AMERICANS ALL 
OVER THE LAND PUT ASIDE THEIR CARES AND PROBLEMS 
WHILE THEY FOLLOW THE COURSE OF THE WORLD SERIES. 
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HEN the soldiers of the 
Reich crossed Germany's 
border for their first bloodless 


conquest, the annexation of Austria, 
Germany had common frontiers: with 
‘ten different countries. Less than two 
and a half years later only one of those 
ten, little Switzerland, was still stand- 
ing unconquered and independent — at 
least territorially and politically, if not 
economically. 

Those who are aware that Switzer- 
land is per capita the wealthiest coun- 
try in Europe are likely to be puzzled 
by this exception to the rule — particu- 
larly considering its alarming position 
on the map. To understand it, one must 
know in what respects Switzerland dif- 
fers from all other countries — what ad- 
vantages she enjoys that the other more 
powerful nations have never known, 
and what tremendous trump she holds 
in her hand ready to play. 

Strategically, Switzerland differs from 
the other countries in not 
having an artificial, often 
hastily built defense line 
at her border. Her “Mag- 
inot Line” is well within 
the country itself — in the 
massif of the Alps. Her 
fortifications are the rocks, her watch 
towers the peaks; her heavy artillery 
lies hidden in 10,000-foot crevasses, be- 
yond reach of tanks, unassailable from 
the air. 

As a nation, Switzerland is the old- 
est of all of Germany’s former neigh- 
\bors. She is the oldest democracy in the 
world. She acquired her independence 
by a people’s rebellion against the Haps- 
burgs as far back as 1291. Her very first 
government was democratic and she 
has remained democratic through the 
centuries. 

Though Switzerland has not been 
embroiled in war since the Napoleonic 
cataclysm, she has always “lived dan- 
gerously” on account of her uncomfort- 
able geographic position at the very 
core of Europe — a link and gateway be- 
tween the Germanic and the Latin 
world. The ever-present danger of in- 
vasion by much stronger nations kept 
the Swiss people’s army prepayed and 
on the alert for centuries. 

Switzerland is the only country with 
three official languages: German, French 
and Italian. Thus Switzerland represents 
the a proof that different nationali- 
ties can live happily together — at least 
for 650 years. 


“Fatherly” Adolf 


There is but one man who is not con- 

_ vinced that the Swiss are contented with 
their status, and who is b tellin 
them so — Adolf Hitler. Who else coul 

it be? As soon as he realized that in the 

northern and eastern parts of Switzer- 

land the inhabitants talk a dialect akin 





Fortress 
of Freedom 
in the Alps 


By Hans Ruesch 


to German, he felt the urge to make 
these people happy, whether they 
wished it or not. 

Switzerland’s immediate reaction to 
this decision was a greatly accelerated 
rearmament program. As a matter of 
fact, Pome was the first nation 
to rearm in step with Germany's grow- 
ing military strength, years before Eng- 
land and France became aware of the 
danger. 

Since the outbreak of the war Swit- 
zerland has been turned“into a citadel. 
All men between twenty and sixty have 
been mobilized; 500,000 of them, ex- 
cellently equipped and trained, keep 
watch on French, the Italian, the 
German borders. This would be propor- 
tionally equivalent to America’s keeping 
sixteen million men under arms. 

Except for heavy industries, all work 
has been disrupted; the nation’s all- 
important tourist traffic has stopped; 
automobile traffic has been nded. 
Thus the national income hat Seen 
considerably. 

And yet no one wants the govern- 
ment to compromise, to abandon the 


gruelling policy of grim preparedness, 





This Alpine dug-out in the Swiss Win- 
kelfried Line, was made ty removing 
162,000 feet of ice from a glacier. 


for there is a centuries-old tradition to 
defend — the tradition of national and 
personal liberty. 

Especially coveted by Germany are 
the industries in the northeastern area 
of Switzerland, like the huge Sulzer 
plants in Winterthur and Brown-Boveri 
— in Baden, and of course the Swiss 


airy products. 

Switzerland has no raw materials and 
all her imports must pass over the rail- 
ways through Axis-controlled territory. 
Thus Germany controls every ton of 
iron or other material entering | the 
country and every load of manufactured 
products leaving the country. 

Now, in a purely military sense, it 
would be an easy task See the German 
military machine to occupy the northem 

industrial areas. They 
are all located in plains 
the Swiss arm 


that y 
could not defend for lack 
of tanks and _ planes. 


However, from the Gott- 
hard massif in the Alps, 

the Swiss main line of defense, the most 
important industries could be continv- 
ously shelled and rendered useless if 
ever they fell into German hands, while 
today Germany can get their whole out- 
put by mere economic pressure. 

But this ts only a secondary reason. 

The Alps are one of the most formid- 
able barriers in the world, separating, 
from sea to sea, the Italian sails 
from the rest of the European conti- 
nent. By far the easiest and shortest 
routes across the Alps arg the two major 
railway tunnels — the Simplon and the 
Gotthard — both in Swiss territory. 

For. seven months each year road 
traffic between Switzerland and Italy 
is blocked by snow. The’ railways are 
the only means of tr rtation. Italy 
gets the lifeblood of her war effort 
through these tunnels. Germany gets 
foodstuffs from Italy. 


Switzerland’s Trump Card 


It is a major concern to Germany 
for the Swiss tunnels to remain free 
for her traffic. Now — even in peace- 
time, these Swiss tunnels were heavily 
mined, and remain so today. The mo- 
ment the country is invaded, the tun- 
nels will be blown up. This would be a 
major catastrophe for the Axis powers. 
To be sure that there cannot be a slip- 
up, the charges can be set off both on 
the spot and in Berne. It would take 
at the very least one whole year of un- 
hampered work to rebuild . 


Reprinted from This Week, permis- 
ann ieshieh oek ac pean ovr. 
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avoid all taxes under the rec- 
ord $3,553,400,000 tax bill 
which has been passed by Congress 
and signed by President Roosevelt 
— but he wouldn’t have much fun. 
According to the Associated Press, 
“he would have to make under $750 
a year, if single, or $1,500, if married, 
to get out of filing an income tax re- 


A N AMERICAN citizen COULD 


Greatest Tax Bill in History Increases 
Government Revenues to $13 Billion, but ° 
Additional Taxes Will Be Needed to 
Equip Our “Arsenal of Democracy.” 


000,000 in 1942. Total government 
expenses, however, will amount to 
more than $22,000,000,000 in the 
coming year. 

Thus the record-breaking $13,000,- 
000,000 in taxes will pay only a little 
over half of the $22,000,000,000 bill 
for defense and non-defense ac- 
tivities in 1942. The deficit (excess 
of outgo over income from taxes) 


will be close to $10,000,000,000. The 
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“All Out” Taxes for “All Out” U. S. Defense 


that members of Congress an- 
nounced that the new tax law will 
be followed by another one within 
a few months. One Congressman 
said that if “there are new sources 
of revenue they will be taxed. But 
the next law will not be as steep as 
this one. . . .” What else can Congress 
tax that has not been taxed in the 
present law? A study of this law will 
serve to answer that question. 

The $3,553,400,000 tax law in- 
creases present rates on individuals, 
corporations, and on dozens of 
everyday articles. The new income 
tax lowers the personal exemptions 
from $800 to $750 for single indi- 
viduals, and from $2,000 ‘to $1,500 


man turn. 
hem “He couldn't ride on a train, plane, Treasury must therefore make up for married persons. The additional 
They bus or boat if the fare were 35 cents this deficit by borrowing money. It exemption of $400 for each de- 
lains or more (the tax is 5 per cent). He does this by selling bonds to banks pendent was not changed. The tax- 
pmy couldn’t drive his car ($5 annual use and individuals. Last May the Treas- _ payer also is allowed deductions for 
lack tax). ury launched a new program of sell- contributions, business expenses, 
ees “He couldn't have a telephone ing defense savings stamps, which  etc., and a ten per cent earned in- 
+e (another 5 per cent tax per month). can be used to purchase bonds. come credit. But the reduced per- 
uae A 10 per cent tax would keep him is c sonal exemption will cause an addi- 
tinu- from telegraphing birthday greet- re to Come - tional 2,275,000 persons to pay an 
ss if ings to friends. The total of all this money bor- income tax in 1942. 
vhile “He could buy a washing machine rowed by Government is called na- Formerly, a single person with an 
out- but, because of 10 per cent ‘nuisance’ tional (or public) debt. Today, the annual income of $800 or $900, and 
taxes, he couldn’t have a new re- Government is going into debt at the a married person with an inconie of 
ason. frigerator, a radio, a phonograph, a__ rate of $277.50 a second. The na- $2,000 or $2,100 did not have to pay 
mid- cornet, a camera or a set of golf tional debt now is over $50,000,000,- a tax because his net income (after 
3 clube. 000. It is almost double the $26,596,- deductions) was too low. Now, how- 
Ba: “Jewelry and furs would be out — 701,648 debt that was piled up dur- ever, a single person with a net in- 
test there’s another 10 per cent excise tax ing the First World War. come of $800 will pay a tax of $8. A 
najor on those —and he would have to It was not surprising therefore, married person with a net income of 
| the give up cards to avoid a 13-cent-a- 
- pack rate on playing cards. 2 
roa “If he wanted to see a movie he ° ° 
Italy would have to find out where the First Aid for Taxp ayers 
ee tickets sold for nine cents or less LTHOUGH the new tax law hits form of the charts that will be posted for 
rw) (the tax is 10 per cent on admissions incomes of many “little fellows” the benefit of taxpayers. The tax on in- 


for the first time, it simplifies their comes above $3,000 also is shown in 
job of figuring out how much they order to give a comparison of the pres- 
owe the Government. Taxpayers ent income tax rate and the new rate 
whose incomes do not total more under the 1941 tax law. 


above that). 

“He would have to use candles or 
kerosene lamps because there is a 
5 per cent levy on bulbs. 


many “And a 10 per cent tax would keep than $3,000 can allow Uncle Sam. 

free him from bu ing an adding machine to figure out their taxes for them. SINGLE PERSON 
wes to figure up how much he had saved Charts will be posted showing what . Net Present 
avily by avoidin g taxes... .” " the average tax is for each $25 wot Ns 

| “ee bracket between $750 and $3,000, 1,000 $4.00 
be a . All-Time High allowing ten per cent for legal de- —_ 2,000 44.00 
wers. This story stresses the fact that ductions for contributions, etc. Of ree ison 
slip- America’s “all out” program of de- course, this rough average will be — 10,000 686.00 
th on fense production calls for “all out” - slightly higher than the actual tax 

take taxation of everything Congress can but many taxpayers may decide to = MARRIED PERSON WITH TWO CHILDREN 


use it rather than spend time figur- $2,500 None $12 
ing out their tax. 3,000 None 58 


The chart below is a simplified aie ee ‘aan 


f un- think of. The new tax law is the 
greatest in our history. The taxes in 
' this law, plus the old ones, will bring 
Copy- in a record total of around $13,000,- 
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DOLLARS FOR DEFENSE 


JUNE 1940 THROUGH AUG. 1941 


VESSELS , DEPOTS. AIRCRAFT 'Mrciires ORDNANCE ALL OTHERS 





Each disc=2 billion dollars of Appropriations, Contract 
Authorizations, and R. F.C. Commitments, 


$2,000 will be compelled to pay $42. 

And something new has been added 
to the tax rates. Under the old bill a 
person paid a 4 per cent tax on all net 
income up to $4,000. Then he paid an 
additional tax (surtax) of 4 per cent on 
all additional income up to $6,000. 
Above $6,000 the surtax increased more 
rapidly. Under the new bill the normal 
tax of 4 per cent remains the same. But 
a new surtax of 6 per cent has been put 
on top of the normal tax. This surtax is 
levied on the first dollar of taxable in- 
come up to $2,00. Thus the first dollar 
of taxable income above $800 for a 
single person and $2,000 for a married 
person will be taxed at tlie rate of 10 
per cent instead of only 4 per cent. And 
after the first $2,000 the surtax jumps to 
9 per cent and increases rapidly there- 
after until it an.ounts to 77 per cent on 
incomes over $5,000,000. 

Corporations also will pay heavier 
taxes in 1942. Corporations with net 
incomes of more than $25,000 will con- 
tinue to pay a 24 per cent normal tax. 
Those with net incomes below $25,000 
will be taxed at the rate of 15 to 18 per 
cent. And, like individuals, the corpora- 
tions will pay new surtaxes of 6 per cent 
on income up to $25,000, and 7 per cent 
on incomes over $25,000. Corporations 
will continue to pay excess protits taxes. 


Excess Profits 


The excess profits tax is based on the 
principle that beyond a certain percen- 
tage, profits are excessive (tco high) 
and should be heavily taxed. The excess 
profits tax of 1940 was expected to pre- 
vent “a new crop of war millionaires” 
penne from the billions spent on de- 
ense. We had an excess profits tax dur- 
ing the First World War. It brought in 
nearly $7,000,000,000 but did not pre- 
vent “a crop of war millionaires.” The 


1940 excess profits tax was criticized on 
the — ai it was weaker than the 
World War tax. Is the new excess profits 
tax any better? 

Businessmen think it is high enough 
considering the fact that corporations 
also pay a normal tax and surtax on 
their incomes. They argue that a more 
drastic excess profits tax will injure in- 
dustry at a time when it needs money to 
expand defense production. But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Treasury officials 
believe the new tax goes too easy on 
corporations. They particularly dislike 
the tax law because it gives corporations 
a choice of two ways of figuring up their 
excess profits tax. 

Aside from changes in the income tax, 
the new tax bill increases present excise 
taxes on many articles, pe adds several 
new ones. Practically all of these taxes 
become effective on October 1. Most 
of them are paid by manufacturers, but 
the cost is passed on to the person who 
buys these articles. 

The many “nuisance” or excise taxes 
will bring in nearly $500,000,000. But 
there is another reason why the Govern- 
ment favors them at present. They are 
expected to help prevent inflation, 
which may result from the spending of 
billions for defense. To explain: Fac- 
tories are working full speed on defense 
orders. Workers are getting more 
money, and they want to spend it on 
non-defense goods. But the new “all 
out” defense production program calls 
for a reduction of som delai ‘oods to 
make «way for defense goods. There are 
fewer automobiles, refrigerators etc., 
for people to buy. The demand for these 
goods threatens to outrun the supply. 
When this happens, consuthers begi 
bidding against each other for what 
goods there are. This can cause a dis- 
astrous price inflation. 


Accordingly, the new excise taxes are 
defended as a means of keeping 
from spending money on non-defense 

‘oods that take materials needed for 

e production of defense supplies. The 
new income taxes on low income groups 
also are defended as a means of curbing 
inflation. These higher taxes will take 
the extra money that people might use 
to increase the uaa be goods. 

But the new excise taxes, and the 
higher income tax, both are bitterly 
criticized. Labor leaders say they force 
low income groups to pay more than 
their share of defense expense. They 
argue that the excise taxes on goods hit 
poor people harder than the rich. And 
they oppose the lowering of exemp- 
tions on the nal income tax. They 
join the President, and Treasury officials, 
in objecting to the tax on excess profits 
ot corporations. Labor leaders say no 
more taxes should be put on low income 
groups until all excess profits of cor. 
porations have been taken by taxes. 

Writing in the New Republic, A. G. 
Hart agrees that a more drastic excess 
profits tax is needed. He points out that 
reports of huge corporations profits 
spur labor to ask for wage increases. 
These’ wage increases will cause prices 
te rise. A rise in prices will bring an- 
other demand for higher wages, and so 
on until we have a runaway inflation. 

Hart disagrees, however, with labor 
criticisms of the new income tax on 
small incomes. He warns that labor must 
accept the income tax revisions or run 
the risk of getting a drastic retail sales 
tax instead. A sales tax levied on every- 
thing bought at stores would bring in 
several billion dollars. But it would vio- 
late the “ability. to pay” principle of 
taxation because it hits the poor man 
harder than the rich one. 

All the above criticisms and sugges- 
tions will be hotly debated when Con- 
gress goes to work on a new tax bill, 
which the Treasury is expected to pre- 
sent in a few months. Meanwhile, still 
another money battle is certain to take 
place soon. This battle will start when a 
joint committee of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives begins a series of meetings 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director of the Budget. This joint 
committee wa. provided for in the tax 
bill just signed by the President. The 
commiftee is ordered to look over the 
non-defense expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. and dash them at least one 
billion dollars. 

This question is going to puzzle the 
committee when it goes to work: what 
is a non-defense agency? Many Gov- 
ernment agencies are doing defense 
work of one kind of another (the WPA 
is building air fields and military build- 
ings and training defense workers). All 
of these agencies will insist that they 
are not mere non-defense extras. 
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FREEDOM 
OF THE SEAS 
1941 MODEL 


The President Expands a Fundamental American Policy 


to Conform to the Rapid-Changing Conditions of Our Time 


N January 30, 1933, President 
O Paul von Hindenburg made 
Adolf Hitler Chancellor of 
Germany. That night Nazi Storm 
Troopers ran wild through the 
streets of Berlin. The German re- 
public was dead, they shouted. A 
new German Reich was being born. 
Most Americans did not pay much 
attention to this. We had too many 
troubles of our own to bother about 
what happened in Germany. For 
three years America had been in the 
black depths of depression. Unem- 
ployed men were selling apples on 
city streets. Banks were beginning to 
fold up. 

Two months before we had 
elected a new President. On March 4 
he would take over the leadership of 
the nation. No one knew a.great deal 
about Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
every one had high hopes. The coun- 
try’s eyes were fixed anxiously on 
him. Few gave more than a passing 
glance to the shrill-voiced rabble- 
rouser with the Charley Chaplin 
mustache who had become the head 
of the German state. 

And yet that January day in 1933 
was a milestone in American history. 
It marked the beginning of a bitter 
struggle between a totalitarian Ger- 
man Reich led by Adolf Hitler and 


the American democracy under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt. 
That struggle has today—after eight 
years—brought the two nations again 
to the verge of war. 

When Hitler came to power in 
1933 most Americans were friendly 
toward Germany. They sympathized 
with that country’s many troubles. 
They agreed that the Germans had 
been badly treated by the victorious 
Allies after the First World War. 

But as they saw Nazism go into ac- 
tion, they began to change their atti- 
tude. Americans instinctively dislike 
seeing people pushed around for no 
good reason, as Hitler pushed 
around his political opponents and 
the German Jews. Relations between 
the two countries cooled off. 


America Goes It Alone 


But this did not mean that most 
Americans wanted to do anything 
actively about it. The United States 
had gone “isolationist” after the war. 
Our intervention in Europe in 1917 
had brought us nothing but grief. 
We were determined to A no part 
in any future European troubles. 

As time went on the cooling-off 

rocess continued. The differences 
tween Nazism and American 
democracy became more marked. 
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International News Phoie 
North Carolina, newest U. S. battleship, 
undergoing her baptism of fire. 16-in. 
guns fire three 2,100-Ib. shells in tests. 


There were economic clashes be- 
cause of the sharply different ways 
in which the two countries did busi- 
ness. Americans watched Germany 
rearm after 1935. They read Hitler's 
book, Mein Kampf. They listened to 
the speeches of Nazi leaders. And 
they began to believe that the Nazis 
were not going to be satisfied to con- 
trol their own country. It looked as 
if they were going to try to force 
their way of life on their neighbors 
as well. President Roosevelt was one 
of the first world statesmen to come 
to this conclusion, and to try to con- 
vince his countrymen of it. 

As a result of all this, relations be- 
tween Germany and the United 
States grew steadily worse. A climax 
came in 1938, when the Germans ac- 
tually began their march of conquest 
by swallowing up Austria and the 
Sudetenland. In that year the United 
States Ambassador was recalled from 
Berlin and the German Ambassador * 
was withdrawn from Washington. 

The feeling of “isolationism” in the 
United States declined sharply after 
the war started in September, 1939. 
There were still many Americans 
who saw no danger to us in Nazism 
and who warned against being 
drawn into a European quarrel 
which was none of our business. But 
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more and more people became con- 
vinced that Hitler was a menace not 
only to his next-door neighbors, but to 
the whole world. Those who believed 
this thought that Britain was our first 
line of defense. Few wanted to go to 
war against Germany. But many 
favored giving Britain all the help we 
could “short of war.” 

Before the war we had passed neu- 
trality laws intended to keep us from 
getting involved in a European war. 
In the fall of 1989 these laws were 
amended in such a way as to permit 
Britain to draw on American resources. 


“Aid Short of War” 


As the war moved across Europe, 
crushing one free country after another, 
Americans became still more concerned. 
All pretense of neutrality was dropped. 
“Aid to Britain” became our national 
policy. This was made official in the 
Lease-Lend Act passed by Congress 
in March, 1940. This committed us to 
give aid not only to Britain but to all 
countries which resisted aggression. 


One step led to another. If we were 
determined to send aid to Britain, the 
Germans were equally determined to 
prevent it. Attacks by their submarines, 
bombing planes and surface raiders on 
Atlantic shipping destroyed many 
American supplies before they could 
ever get to Britain. 

President Roosevelt accepted this 
challenge. He set up an American naval 
patrol in the Atlantic. American war- 
ships did not attack the Germans. But 
they kept an eye out for them. And 
whatever they discovered, they passed 
on information to the British. 

All this meant that we were getting 
closer and closer to a shooting war. 
But the shooting did not pron be 
gin until late this summer, when a Ger- 
man submarine attempted to torpedo 
the United States destroyer Greer and 
the Greer countered by trying to sink 
the submarine with depth bombs. It 
was this attack, plus the sinking of sev- 
eral American cargo ships, that led 
President Roosevelt to make his historic 
speech of September 11. 

That speech marked a new stage in 
the development of the conflict be- 
tween Germany and the United States. 
In it, President Roosevelt outlined the 
policy which the United States wili fol- 
: low hereafter. 


Shooting in Defense 


“There has now come a time,” he 
said, “when you and I must see the cold 
inexorable necessity of saying to these 
.. . seekers of world conquest . . . ‘You 
shall go no further.’ . . . This is the time 
for prevention of attack. . . . Upon our 
naval and air patrol. . . falls the duty 
of maintaining the policy of freedom of 
the seas ~ now. . . . Our patrolling ves- 








on American ships were the immediate 
cause of our entry into the First World 
War. Freedom of the seas has been a 
basic American policy throughout all 
our history. 


Unneutral “Freedom” 


But, as the President’s critics were 
uick to point out, there is considerable 
> between the kind of freedom 
of the seas that we have fought for in 
the past and the kind we are preparing 
to bg for now. 


old doctrine of the freedom of 


| the seas cut both ways. It gave neutrals 





Coming to a showdown 


sels and planes will protect all merchant 
ships — not only American ships, but 
ships of any flag—engaged in com- 
merce. . . . It is no act of war on our 

when we decide to protect the seas 
that are vital to American defense. The 
5 any is not ours. Ours is solely 
defense.” 


This passage from the September 11 
speech explains very simply what our 
policy toward Germany is now to be. 
The President did not define precisely 
what areas of the oceans he considers 
vital to American defense. But one 
phrase in it indicates the reason for 
adopting that policy. He said that we 
must maintain “the policy of freedom 
of the seas.” 

The President reminded his radio 
audience that there is nothing new 
about this. “Generation after genera- 
tion,” he said, “America has battled for 
the general policy of the freedom of the 
seas. . No nation has the right to 
make the broad oceans of the world, at 
great distances from the actual theater 
of land war, unsafe for the commerce of 
others.” 

In the simplest possible terms, that is 
what freedom of the seas has always 
meant. It asserts the rights of neutrals 
to carry on shipping unmolested during 
a war. As the President pointed out, this 
is not the first time that American war- 
ships have gone into action to protect 
the freedom of the seas. 

In 1798 our naval vessels skirmished 
with French raiders which were attack. 
ing American commeérce in the Carib- 
bean. British interference with our 
shipping was one reason why we fought 
the War of 1812. In 1801 our fighting 
ships actually entered the Mediterra- 
nean to clear out the Barbary pirates 
who were preying on American mer- 
chant ships. German submarine attacks 


the right to carry on their peaceful com- 
pedis gosta Se lishebiti. But it also 
ave warring countries the right to see 
chat such commerce was “legitimate.” 
It provided, for example, that a coun- 
try at war could set up a blockade 
around the enemy country. Neutral 
ships were forbidden to carry contra- 
band (war materials) through this 
blockade. Neutral vessels at sea were, 
open to visit and search to determine 
if they were carrying contraband. And 
neutrals were forbidden to engage in 
any unneutral service. 

In our previous naval wars it was this 
kind of restricted freedom of the seas 
that we — for. It was for the right 
to carry on legitimate-trade with either 
of the countries engaged in a war, 
with other neutrals. 

Clearly that is not the situation this 
time. We refuse to recognize Germany’s 
blockade of Britain. We insist on the 
right to send ali kinds of contraband to 
one belligerent (Britain). We declare 
that we will protect against the other 
belligerent (Germany) the ships of any 
country carrying such supplies. And our 
naval patrol is surely carrying on an 
“unneutral service.” 

President Roosevelt has, then, extend. 


ed the doctrine of the freedom of the’ 


seas. He has given it an entirely new 
meaning. But has he any right to change 
international law in this way? No, say 
his opponents: There is no question of 
freedom of the seas involved, they as- 
sert. That is merely a smoke screen to 
cover up another step toward all-out 
war. 

Supporters of the President deny this. 
That is the way international law is 
made, they say. There is no interna- 
tional congress or anything of the sort 
making laws to govern the conduct of 
nations. Instead, nations act: in a cer- 
tain way. Other nations begin to fol- 
low the same course. Eventually every- 
one agrees that that way. of acting is in 
accordance with recognized interna- 
tional law. 

President Roosevelt's speech, then. 
marked both a turning point in our rela- 
tions with Germany and the assertion of 
a new version of the traditional Ameri- 
can doctrine of the freedom of the seas. 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


ica, this fair land unspoiled and 

untouched, the nations of the 
Old World turned with eager expec- 
tation. For generations they had been 
exhausting themselves in religious 
and national wars. Here was the 
chance, now, to make good all losses, 
to insure wealth and power for the 
future. Here was the chance, too, 
to achieve empire and to spread the 
Gospel of Christianity. The govern- 
ment of Spain exploited the precious 
metals of Mexico and Peru and the 
slave labor of the Caribbean islands. 
The government of France looked to 
the fish and fur of New France to 
provide wealth. Both encouraged 
missionary activities, but neither un- 
dertook any extensive colonization. 

England was the last of the Euro- 
pean powers to enter the race for 
empire in the New World — and the 
most successful. She had two initial 
advantages over her rivals: the ter- 
ritory which she undertook to control 
was temperate in climate, rich in soil 
and in natural resources; the native 
population was sparse and, on the 
whole, not very warlike. But she had 
another advantage, even greater than 
these, and that was in her own peo- 
ple, her own governmental policy. 
The English middle class was strong- 
er, more enlightened, and more pro- 
gressive, than the middle class else- 
where in the Old World. The English 
government was more liberal, Eng- 
lish economic policy less restrictive, 
English religious policy more toler- 
ant. 

English colonization, therefore, 
was different in spirit and in manner 
from that of her rivals. It was under- 
taken not by the government, but 
by private business companies, such 
as the Virginia Company and the 
Massachusetts Bay Company. There 
were no religious limitations upon 
colonization—all might participate. 
Economic restrictions were far less 
oppressive. Individual enterprise was 
encouraged. Agriculture and trade 


Te this New World called Amer- 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


flourished under beneficent laws. 
And the colonists took with them to 
the new land the rights of English- 
men. ; 

All through the 17th and 18th 
centuries the business of settling the 
English colonies went forward with- 
out interruption, and by the time of 
the Revolution the colonies boasted 
a white population of over two mil- 
lion. This was many times larger 
than that of New France or New 





Planting Colonies 
in the New World 











Spain. Most of the original colonists 
came from England, of course. But 
large numbers came, too, from Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, from the 
Rhineland states, the cantons of 
Switzerland, the towns of France, 
even from Portugal and Italy, Hol- 
land and Sweden. Even in the colo- 
nial period America was a melting 
pot of peoples. Already it was 
marked by great diversity of race, 
of language, of religion. And this 
diversity made for tolerance. 

The great achievement of the 
colonial period was a physical one— 
subduing the wilderness, establish- 
ing stable communities, cultivating 
the soil, developing trade and—in a 
small way—industry. By comparison 
with the growth and expansion of 
the United States in the last century 
and a half, the achievement of the 
first hundred and fifty years seems 
meagre indeed. Yet when we recall 
the immense difficulties of transpor- 
tation, the challenge of the wilder- 
ness, the threat from hostile Indians, 
the primitive state of medicine, the 
problems of adjustment, the wonder 
is that the struggling colonies in 
Virginia and Plymouth and along the 





Hudson and the Delaware survived 
at all. Governor Bradford of the 
Plymouth Colony has left us a mov- 
ing account of the perils which the 
Pilgrims faced, and it would apply 
with equal force to any of the early 
colonists. 

“But here I cannot but stay and make 
a pause,” he wrote, “and stand half amazed 
at this poor people’s present condition: 
and so I think will the reader too, when 
he well considers the same. Being thus 

t the vast ocean and a sea of troubles 

ore in their preparation they had now 
no friends to welcome them, nor inns to 
entertain or refresh their weatherbeaten 
bodies, no houses or much less towns to 
repair to, to seek for succor. . . . And for 
the season, it was winter, and they that 
know the winters of that country know 
them to be sharp and violent and subject 
to cruel and fierce storms, dangerous to 
travel to known places, much more to 
search an unknown coast. Besides, what 
could they see but a hideous and desolate 
wilderness full of wild beasts and wild 
men?” ‘ 

This physical achievement—the 
planting of permanent settlements— 
was a great one, but the heritage 
which the men and women of the 
colonial period handed down to pos- 
terity was not physical merely. It 
was something to have survived, it 
was more to have conquered. Men 
have not always succeeded in over- 
coming a wilderness. Nature has 
often barbarized man, reduced him 
to a lower, a more primitive, state of 
civilization. This happened, to some 
extent, in the French, the Spanish, 
and the Portuguese colonies. 


But the English colonists were not 
barbarized by their New World en- 
vironment. They brought with them 
the culture of old England — the 
church, law, schools, literature, and 
the crafts, and they transplanted 
these cultural institutions success- 
fully. And the art—or science—of 
government was not neglected. 

But the civilization which grew up 
in the American colonies was not a 
duplicate of England’s. It was Eng- 
lish civilization profoundly modified 
by an American environment. 
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Toledo’s Recipe for Labor Peace 


Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems in American Communities 





explain Toledo’s “recipe” for labor 

peace. Instead of using rifles and 
tear gas, Toledo now has Edmund Ruf- 
fin, who uses patience and sometimes 
a pocket watch to settle quarrels which 
might lead to costly strikes. 

In 1934 and 1935 Toledo's streets 
were a battlefield for strikers, strike- 
breakers, and the Ohio National Guard. 
The city was getting a reputation for 
violence. “Something ought to be done 
about this,” Toledoans told Edward F. 
McGrady, First Assistant Secretary of 


T HE pictures on this page quickly 


Labor, who had come to Toledo to settle 
another of its many strikes. 

McGrady did “something about it.” 
He explained that the settlement of 
strikes was important, but it was more 
important to see that strikes did not 
start. Then he presented the “Toledo 
Plan for Industrial Peace.” 


. Industrial Peace Board 


Toledoans took McGrady’s advice. 
he city organized an Industrial Peace 
Board composed of five employers, five 
labor leaders, and eight representatives 
of the public. The members of the Board 
are oe reel and its expenses are paid 
by the city government. The daily job 
of locating disputes is done by the 
Board’s executive director, who is ap- 
pointed by the Board members. If the 
director is unable to settle a dispute he 
may then call upon members of the 
Board to work with him. 
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Does the director have the power to 
force both sides in a dispute to reach an 
agreement? No. He cannot order any- 
one to do anything. He can merely ask 
them to talk things over with him or the 
Board. This means that the director 
must be a champion “asker.” 


For the Employee 


Toledo found its champion “asker” 
right at home. He is Edmund Ruffin, 
labor reporter for the Toledo News-Bee, 
whose articles had pleased both em- 
ployers and labor leaders. How does 


Top: Troops in action dur- 
ing a strike in 1934. Cen- 
ter: Edmund Ruffin, di- 
rector of the Peace Board. 
Right: Ruffin timing an as- 
sembly operation in a fac- 
tory. His watch settled a 
dispute over time required 
for this job. Result: Every- 
one is satisfied, and future 
trouble is eliminated. 


Ruffin go about settling a dispute? There 
is no A, B, C method, he explains, be- 
cause each situation calls for a different 
approach. The following case, taken 
from one of Ruffin’s reports, shows how 
he goes about keeping Toledo at work. 

A committee of three girls, represent- 
ing seven more, told Ruffin that they 
had been fired from a plant. They were 
told, they said, that their department 
had been abolished after operating for 
years. The ten girls had, a few days be- 
fore, however, asked for a small wage 
increase. 

Ruffin talked to the plant manager. 
He said the girls were good workers but 
that their department had been abol- 
ished because it was not needed. But 
the manager added that the girls’ re- 

uest for a wage increase had been a 
Lect in eliminating the department. 
The director agreed that the elimination 
of the department was entirely proper. 
He tactfully suggested, however, that 
the mere asking for a raise should not 
be held against the girls. He suggested 
that the girls be put in other depart- 


ments of the plant. Within a few days 
al! the girls were recalled to other de- 
partments. 


For the Employer 


Ruffin has obtained the reinstatement 
ot many workers who were unjustly 
fired. But he says he has handled plenty 
ot cases where cause for discharge was 
found. He tells of one case where em- 
ployees of a hotel prepared to strike be- 
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cause the management would not 
reinstate a discharged bell boy. Ruffin 
investigated. He found that the bell boy, 
on the night shift; had run an elevator 
between floors to catch forty undis- 
turbed winks or more, and also had 
slumbered comfortably in chairs in the 
lobby. 

These facts were presented by Ruffin 
at a meeting of the union committee, 
and management. A union representa- 
tive finally declared: “We hadn't 
checked the boy’s story closely enough. 
We agree that he has done enough to 
stay fired.” 


Fair to Both Sides 


Cases like this have built up Ruf- 
fin’s reputation for being fair to both 
sides. And both sides are more careful 
about being fair to each other. Ruffin 
frequently takes a private poll in a 

lant to see if a union has a majority. 
Both sides accept his word when the 
result is announced. ; 

Has the labor “civil war” between the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Federation of Labor 
caused trouble in Toledo as it has in 
other cities? No. And, strange as it may 
seem, the C.I.0. doesn’t even have r 
resentatives on the Industrial Peace 
Board. Here is Ruffin’s explanation. It 
tells a ms about the success of Toledo’s 
“reeipe” for labor peace. 

the board,” Reifin writes, “was es- 
tablished July 5, 1935, and the C.LO. 
was not launched until November of the 
same year. The C.I.0. in Toledo never 
has asked for representation on the 
Board. In fact, one top C.1.O. official 
here said that his organization was not 
interested in having representatives on 
the Board so long as it had confidence 
iu the director. I would like to say that 
both the C.1.O. and the A.F.L. have 
given this office fine cooperation.” 


No Defense Strikes 


In 1987 Ruffin handled 95 disputes. 
In 1938 only 74, and in 1939 only 35. 
In 1940 he handled 30 and the five 
which reached the strike stage involved 
only 473 workers. Today, Toledo has 
over $63,000,000 in defense work. But 
unlike many other citiés it has no de- 
fense strikes. 

When there. is a-strike it is easy to 
add up its cost in dollars and cents and 
time lost. These figures make headlines. 
There are no figures on dollars and cents 
saved in Toledo from strikes that did 
not a But certainly thousands of 
dollars have been saved. And at what 
cost? The total bill for Toledo’s Indus- 
trial Peace Board was $6,275 in 1940. 

Toledo’s “recipe” can and should be 
copied down and used by other cities 
in the nation. Differences ought to be 
settled at the conference table. 
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America’s Defense Merchant 


SPAB’s Director Advanced from $70,000 to $1 a Year 


URING his years as a buyer of 
D goods for Sears, Roebuck and 


Company, Donald Marr Nelson 
had to know what everyday folk wanted 
to buy. Today, as Executive Director 
of the SPAB (Supply, Priorities and Al- 
locations Board), Nelson has to tell 
American shoppers what they cannot 
buy. 

SPAB is LIP defense production 
by giving defense industries first call 


DONALD M. NELSON 


(a priority) on raw materials. Non- 
defense industries will get what is left 
over. This means that the daily pur- 
chases of shoppers are going to take a 
cut. And Donald Nelson will do the 
cutting. SPAB also is expected to head 
off the disputes among defense agencies 
which have delayed defense production. 
Donald Nelson can do this job. He is 
an amazingly patient man, and is one 
ot the few officials in Washington who 
have the complete confidence and re- 
spect of both New Dealers and big 
businessmen. 

In 1940, Donald Nelson quit his 
$70,000 a year job as a vice president 
of Sears, Roebuck to work. for the Gov- 
ernment at $1 a year and expenses. He 
became Purchasing Director of the Of- 
fice of Production Management. Each 
day he approved contracts totaling from 
$10,000,000 to $70,000,000. And he 
saved the Government around $100,- 
000,000 in a year by knowing how and 
when to buy the articles tan, fe by the 
Army and Navy. 

Nelson used all the money-savin 
methods he learned at Sears, Roebuc. 
to make every defense dollar work 
double time. For instance, he did not 
rush to mills and order thousands of 


blankets or shirts at one time. This 
would have caused prices to rise — hurt- 
ing the average shopper as well as the 
Government. Nelson placed his orders 
when the mills did not have other or- 
ders on hand. On nother occasion, a 
group of “get-rich-quick” speculators 
bought up all the No. 10 cans in the 
country. They expected to make plenty 
on this deal because the Army for years 
had been buying its canned foods in this 
large size can. Nelson got the Army to 
use smaller cans. The speculators were 
left out in the cold. 
Donald Nelson’s mother died when 
he was three, and he was raised by his 
andmother, who believed in getting a 
ollar’s worth of service from every 100 
cents spent. Young Nelson lived in Han- 
nibal, Missouri (Mark Twain’s home 
town) where his father was a locomo- 
tive engineer. He worked his way 
through the University of Missouri by 
waiting on tables and tending furnaces, 
and got his Bachelor of Science degree 
in 1911. To get money for a doctor's 
degree in chemistry, Nelson took a 
“temporary” job as a chemist in Sears, 
Roebuck’s testing laboratory in Chicago. 
Sears, Roebuck sent Nelson east to 
serve as an apprentice in a woolen mill. 
A few years later he returned to Chicago 
with another kind of college diploma — 
a suit of clothes which he had designed, 
cut and stitched himself. His next job 
was to see that the descriptions of mer- 
chandise in Sears, Roebuck’s catalogue 
were exact and truthful. He laughingly 
recalls that, while quarreling about ad- 
vertisinig claims, he was “kicked out of 
probably more offices than anyone else 
in the history of the company.” 
By 1930, Nelson was a vice president 
in charge of merchandising, and di- 
rected the purchasing of goods which 
sold at the rate of $750,000,000 a year. 
He was the nation’s biggest buyer. To- 
day, however, his responsibilities are 
much greater, but he still wishes he 
could go back to the University of Mis- 


. souri and teach chemistry. 


Nelson built a photo-developing labo- 
ratory in the garage of his home at 
Glencoe, Illinois, and he has a similar 
laboratory fixed up in his apartment at 
the Broadmoor Hotel in Washington. 

Six feet tall, heavy set, and gray at 
52, Nelson is quiet and calm in manner 
and dress. He is fond of eating and of 
smoking a huge pipe which his friends 
say smells like a kerosene lamp. But he 
definitely is not fond of exercise. “The 
only exercise I take now,” he remarks, 
“is walking in the funeral processions of 
friends who died from too much of it.” 
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NEEDED-MORE AND BETTER UMPIRES 


College of Columbia University 

contained a surprising bit of in- 
formation this past summer. They told 
of special demonstrations by Ernest C. 
Quigley, former supervisor of National 
League umpires. The title of his course: 
“Techniques and Mechanics of Umpir- 
ing. 

Yet why shouldn't such a subject 
have an honored place on the curricu- 
lum? What is more important in the 
democratic way of life than the popu- 
lar feeling that justice is done? And 
where, if not on the ball field, does 
youth get its most dramatic demonstra- 
tion of even-handed justice, adminis- 
tered by one who is above the passions 
ot the conflict? 


Nobody loves the umpire, to be sure. 
But who would like to watch a ball 
game without an umpire? Is the deci- 
sion to go to the side which yells more 
loudly “He’s out”? Or to the side which 
can back it up more readily with its 
fists? When children progress from un- 


T= news bulletins from Teachers 


disciplined street games where might — 
or sometimes merely loud noise — makes 
right; when they progress from that to 
the supervised and umpired type of 
sport, they have learned a lesson in 
collective, democratic living. 

We have been watching these Jast 
eight years a world in which might, or 
the threat of might, and in many in- 
stances merely the making of a loud and 
threatening noise, has served to de- 
stroy the rules in the game of interna- 
tional diplomacy. We have witnessed, 
and been deeply affected by, the chaos 
of a world without an umpire. 

“Kill the Umpire” 4 

Nobody loved the League of Nations. 
When the test came, when the rulings 
of its referees required sanctions, the 
will to enforce them was lacking. Look- 
ing back on the result, are we glad or 
sorry that the international umpire 
went unsupported? 

In the ball park the fans may call 
for “killing the umpire.” But they do so 





A. WHAT’S WHERE IN 
LATIN AMERICA? 


Here are listed cities, products, 
and names of famous people in the 
map on page 3. After each, place 
the name of the country with 
which the items are associated. In 
some cases more than one may be 
named. 

. Montevideo 

. Cordoba 

. Santiago 

. Buenos Aires 

. Valparaiso 

. Punta Arenas 

. Rosario 

. Meat 

. Nitrates 

. Sheep 

. Jose Artigas 

. Jose de San Martin ________ 

. Domingo Sarmiento 

. Bernardo O’Higgins 

. Trans-Andean R.R. 


B. TAX QUIZ 


Underline the best answer to 
complete each statement. 


1. The new tax bill is e ted 
to produce about (a) $2,240,000. 
(b) $3,553,400,000. (c) $9,554,- 
476,000. 






































What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


- (c) 2%. 


2. The income tax is based, pri- 
marily, on the theory of (a) ability 
to pay, (b) services rendered, (c) 
equal taxes for all. 

8. Under the new law, personal 
exemptions will be lose ts (a) 
$500 for single persons and $1000 
for married couples, (b) $1000 and 
$2500, (c) $750 and $1500. 

4. The number of new persons 
to pay taxes under the new law is 
estimated to be (a) 978,450, (b) 
2,275,000, (c) 5,456,000. 

5. The normal tax on personal 
income begins at (a) 10%, (b) 4%, 


6. The tax over the normal tax is 
called (a) sales tax, (b) nuisance 
tax, (c) surtax. 


C. DIPLOMATIC VOCABULARY: 
Here are some terms used in the 

discussion of freedom of the seas. 

After each, write a brief definition 

of the term. 

1. Neutral 

2. Non-belligerent 

3. Piracy 

4. International law 

5 

6 








. Contraband 
. Blockade 


























in the confident knowledge that their 
demands will not be heeded. They are 
sure, and glad of it, that the National 
League or the American League, in 
all its collective might, will back him 
up. Those who are loudest in their con- 
demnation of a specific decision would 
be the most indignant if decisions be- 


came meaningless. 


The umpire is there to see that the 
rules of the game are observed. And 
what's the purpose of the rules? Not to 
determine the outcome beforehand. 
Merely this—to guarantee equality of 
opportunity. Isn’t that precisely what 
the democratic way of life is supposed 
to guarantee? - 

But setting up an umpire isn't 
enough. He must have power to en- 
force the rules of the game. And he 
must know the art of using that power. 
When the nations settle down to the 
conference table one of these days a 
new set of international rules will 
doubtless be adopted. But those rules 
won't suffice to keep the peace unless 
a better means of enforcing them is 
found. On the curriculum of that future 
conference sufficient time and place 
must be provided for a subject that, 
call it by whatever name you wish, will 
come down essentially to “The Tech- 
niques and Mechanics of Umpiring.” 


From “Topics of the Times,” The New York 
Times. 


Pep Talk for the Tokyo Team 


Tokyo Exhorted by Germany to Play the 
Axis Game — Headline 


Though your pitching’s pretty spotty, 

Though your Ptheld's ar plies 14 

And your shortstop’s weak on grounders 
to his right; 

Though as sluggers you're no terrors, 

Though afield you make but errors, 

Never mind all. that; get in there now and 


fight! 


Never mind who'll top the circuit 

(‘Twon’t be you!). But if you work it- 

So the Yankee team is stalled by your 

intrigue, 

We will fk the opposition 

So you'll cop the top position 

In some very very, very minor league. 
—Al Graham in The New York Times. 
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HERE’S MY FAVORITE 


To Eddie Cantor, lvanhoe Was an Open Sesame 
to a Wonderful World of Exciting Adventure 


By Gretta Baker 


Side is a section called the 

Bowery. It’s a place of dead- 
end streets and dingy tenements, 
haunted by poverty and depression. 
Not a likely place to find adventure. 
But one boy who lived there many 
years ago made a discovery. He 
opened the pages of a book and 
found a new world. It was a beauti- 


Ds: along New York’s East 


ful, exciting world of stately castles - 


and gallant knights who rode on 
prancing steeds. That boy was Eddie 
Cantor and the book was Ivanhoe. 

“It’s funny how a kid remembers 
such things,” he said as we sped up 
Broadway in a taxi. He was late for 
an appointment, and this was my 
only chance to see him. “T still get a 
thrill when I pick up a copy of Ivan- 
hoe. It takes me back to the first time 
I read the book. I guess Scott never 
dreamed what his story would do for 
a ragged urchin named Cantor. It 
opened up a new world that I didn't 
know existed. That’s the wonderful 
thing about books. They take you out 
of your surroundings.” 

The-taxi stopped and Eddie turned 
toward 51st Street. “I have to listen 
to some singers for my new show,” 
he explained as we entered a build- 
ing on the corner. “But go ahead and 
ask me questions.” 

“Have you any other favorite 
books?” 

“Well, next to Ivanhoe I like David 
Copperfield. 1 suppose that appealed 
to me because I was a poor kid 
myself,” 

The strains of “Daddy” greeted us 
as the elevator stopped. Eddie Can- 
tor grinned. “From ‘David’ to 


‘Daddy’,” he said, walking toward an . 


open door. “This won't take very 
long,” he added, as Al Lewis, the pro- 
ducer of his new show, Banjo Eyes, 
led him to a studio. 
“Daddy” was repeated with 
greater zeal. Then followed the 
“Hut sut” song. In a few minutes Ed- 
die was back. “Let's get-a bite across 
the street at Lindy’s,” he suggested. 


“Then we can talk without interrup- 
tion.” 


“This is my breakfast,” he ex- 
plained, as the waiter showed us to a 
booth. My watch said 4 P. M. and I 
looked surprised. “I haven't had any- 
thing but a glass of orange juice all 
day.” He turned to the waiter. “Bring 
me some cantaloupe, two poached 
eggs on toast, and some iced coffee.” 

“I hope you don’t do this often,” I 
remarked. 

“Well, Wednesday's a bad day for 
me,” he said. “We rehearse all after- 
noon for my NBC broadcast at 9 
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What They Like 


Wour you like to know 

what your favorite au- 
thors, comedians, actresses, 
baseball players, band lead- 
ers like best in the world of 
books, the theatre, art, music? 
What their favorite hobbies 
and interests are? This is the 
first in a monthly series of 
interviews, written especially 
for the readers of Scholastic, 
that will tell you the answers 
to these questions. 
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o'clock, but before every program , 


there are last-minute changes. I was 
up until almost four this morning 
working on the script. But you prob- 
ably have some questions you want 
to ask.” 

“What is your favorite play?” 

“That's easy. It’s a play by Robert 
Sherwood, There Shall Be No Night. 
It was wonderfully acted by Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne.” 

“I didn’t see it, but I remember it 
was sharply criticized as war propa- 
ganda.” 

“Yes, it was a story of the Finnish 
war. The principal character was a 


distinguished scientist who opposed 


‘ war until he saw that it was the only 


way of safeguarding the rights of free 
men. In this country we take our lib- 
erties too much for granted. We can’t 
imagine living under the rule of a 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 














Eddie Cantor 


dictator. We're apt to say it can’t hap- 
pen here. We need a play like this to 
rouse us into action. In my opinion 
the worst enemies of our country are 
the people who oppose prepared- 
ness: 

From this the conversation turned 
to lighter things. “Tell me about your 
new play,” I suggested. 

“It’s a musical version of Three 
Men_ on a Horse,” he explained. 
“We've got some catchy songs and 
some wonderful singers. As far as I 
know, Banjo Eyes will open in No- 
vember.” 

Eddie Cantor is no newcomer to 
the stage. Back in 1912 he was play- 
ing with Gus Edwards’ juvenile 
troupe before radio was thought of. 
Later he was signed by Ziegfeld for 
the Follies. It was here that he came 
to know Will Rogers. He was starred 
in Kid Boots and Whoopee, and later 
Whoopee was made into a movie. 
Other movies followed, including 
Palmy Days, Roman Scandals, The 
Kid from Spain,. and Kid Millions. 
In 1931 he went on the radio. His 
Time To Smile program is now a 
fixture on NBC. 

Eddie Cantor is well known for his 
philanthropic interests. But I had to 
question him for details. 

‘Tm not looking for publicity,” he 
explained. “If I can give a break to 
some deserving kid, I’m satisfied. I 
know how hard it was for me to get 
a start.” 

I asked about his scholarships. 
They provide four years of training 
for the lucky winners. 

“I started the scholarship in 1935. 
The boy who won it graduated from 
M. I. T. last year. I have four other 
boys still in college.” 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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tain Unitarian minister from Bos- 

ton named George Ripley decided 
it was high time to make living a more 
delightful and more ennoblin _ 
People, he believed, should live to- 
gether, sharing their thoughts and their 
worldly goods like brothers and sisters. 
No man should work only with his mind, 
or only with his hands. Brain and body 
Should be given equal chances to ex- 
press themselves. 

Ripley believed that the modern city 
made such a life impossible. So, on 
October 4, 1841, he led an ardent lit- 
tle band of followers out of urban civili- 
zation and into Utopia. Many of them 
were already famous or later became 
so. They included, at one time or an- 
other, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret 
Fuller, Bronson Alcott (father of Louisa 
May), George W. Curtis, Charles A. 
Dana (later editor of the New York 
Sun), and Isaac Hecker. Leading men 
of the time, like Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, William Ellery Channing, Horace 
Greeley, and Theodore Parker, were 


je one hundred years ago a cer- 


frequent visitors and sympathetic 
friends. 

They chose a 200-acre tract in West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, nine miles 


from Boston Common. Here they set u 
the “Brook Farm Institute of acted 
ture and Education.” It became the best 
known of many similar community ex- 
periments in various parts of the United 
States during the first half of the 19th 
century. For, as Emerson wrote to his 
friend, Thomas Carlyle, it was a time 
when every American seemed to carry 
a scheme for reforming the world in his 
vest pocket. 

If you should wander into West Rox- 
bury today, you would see Brook Farm 
still intact, with many of the old land- 
marks which the original “Farmers” 
knew and loved. Since 1870 the farm 
has been the property of a Lutheran 
orphanage and has been put to hearty 
use by a crowd of children. A centen- 


Photographs by Martha E. Bonham 
Brook Farm today, with many of the old 
landmarks still intact. The farm is now 
owned by a Lutheran orphanage. 


nial celebration will be held there next 
week. 

If you turn up the old driveway, you 
will see a white frame building on a 
terraced knoll. That is “the Hive” — re- 
built and enlarged, but much as it was 
in the 1840’s. The Hive was the very 
core of the Brook Farm society. It held 
the library, the dining-room with its 
long pine tables and benches, the big 
kitchen, and sleeping quarters for some 
of the members. The airy dormitory on 
the top floor, where the young men 
slept, was called “Attica.” 

From the windows of the Hive, you 
can see the brook which gave the farm 
its name. It runs through pleasant 
stretches of meadow and makes 4 rip- 
pling sound which de- 
lighted Hawthorne on 
summer evenings. There 
is the old barn, which 
Hawthorne remembered 
well. Here he learned to 
“chop hay,” and here he 
milked his first cow. 

Some of the original 
buildings are gone. But 
there is still a four-gabled 
house known as Margaret 
Fuller Cottage. And 
among the clumps of trees 
is “the Nest,’ where 
young and old went to 
school and heard occasional lectures by 
Emerson, Thoreau, Channing, Alcott, 
Albert Brisbane, and Theodore Parker. 

In leisure hours, the members of the 
new community would walk through 
the meadows and groves, would pause 
to talk philosophy near Pulpit Rock, or 
would watch the change of light and 
shade on the Charles River. On. Sun- 


days a hay wa full of le would 
drive to Theodore Paiteal't etawath near 














GEORGE RIPLEY 


One Hundred Years Ago the 
Famed Utopian Community 
Started Its Short-Lived Career 


By Martha E. Bonham 


by. But it was not all learning and pic- 
nics at Brook Farm. There were plenty 
of heavier duties as well. 

Brook Farm never had more than one 
hundred and fifty members. Each new 
member served a probation period of 


' three months. No definite amount of 


money was asked of a new _ arrival. 
Members contributed what they could, 
and no distinction was made. 

At first the work was agricultural. 
The chief products were milk and hay. 
Each day one of the members drove 
the milk cart to Boston, and carried any 
vegetables not needed on the farm to 
neighborhood markets. But dairy farm- 
ing was not profitable enough. To re- 
lieve the financial strain, several hand 
industries were introduced. Members 
be; ‘n to manufacture shoes, britannia 
ware, doors, sashes, and blinds. None 
of these ventures was very successful, 
because the farm was too far from the 
markets and the sources of supply. 
Everything had to be tremapeetae in 


wagons. 


The workers were broken up into 
three groups: agricultural, mechanical, 
and domestic. Agricultural workers 
planted, plowed, hoed, weeded, looked 
after the cattle, the nursery, and the 
greenhouse. The mchanical workers ran 
the industries. The domestic group took 
care of the dormitory and the kitchen, 
and did the washing, ironing, and mend- 
ing for the whole com- 
munity. 

There was also a teach- 
ing group. And there was 
a “Sacred Legion” whose 
members volunteered to 
take care of the particular- 
ly unpleasant tasks. If 
work in one group was 
slack, workers were shift- 
ed temporarily to some 
other -activity. The leader 
of each group kept a care- 
ful record of a work 
done by each member of 
his unit. 


The men gallantly helped the women . 


with their tasks. Emerson, with his un- 
failing sense of humor, joked about the 
clothespins that fell from the men’s 
pockets during the evening dances. 
There was time for talk during many 
of the tasks. Literary discussions went 
on while workers “ ed the clothes” 
clean with wooden pestles. The folding 
of clothes was an occasion for a 


the 
chatty evening. 
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In summer there were picnics, boat- 
ing parties on the Charles River, lon 
walks. In winter there were skating an 
coasting parties. Stormy evenings were 
spent in impromptu dialogues, readings, 
charades, dancing, and music. Some- 
times a wagonload of members would 
ride to Boston for a lecture or a con- 
cert. Then, instead of riding baek home, 
the young men of the party would run 
the nine-mile journey with the speed 
of Indian runners. 

‘The children who grew up at Brook 
Farm were a fortunate group. Their 
teachers were gifted men and women. 
The curriculum was broad; 
it offered history, modern © 
languages, Greek, Latin, | 
mathematics, philosophy, 
literature, drawing, music, 
and agriculture. Often the 
teachers came into the 
classroom after several 
hours of work in the fields 


-or the kitchen. 


In April, 1841, when 
Hawthorne first came to 
Brook Farm, he wrote 
that, “such a delectable 
life has never been seen 
on earth since the days of the early, 
Christians.” He wrote letters to his 
friends, telling how pleasant it was to 
milk cows, chop hay, and take the pigs 
to market. But as the summer months 
passed, he lost his interest in manual 
labor. ‘His mother and sister urged him 
to come home. In August he wrote in 
his journal: “Even my Custom House 
experience was not such thraldom and 
weariness. . . . Oh, labor is the curse 
of the world.” Though his manual 
labors were lightened, in November he 
severed all connections with the Farm. 

But ten years later Hawthorne used 
Brook Farm as the setting for his book, 
The Blythedale Romance. In that book, 
he referred to his experience at the 
farm as one of the most romantic epi- 
sodes in his life, “a day dream, yet a 
fact—and thus offering an available 
foothold between fiction and reality.” 

By 1844, the community had out- 
grown the original set of buildings. A 
new house named “the Eyrie” had been 
built on the highest knoll of the farm, 
and a large central house called “the 
Phalanstery” was begun, to contain an 
assembly hall and dining room for 300. 
The work on this building progressed 
slowly, but in March, 1846, it was fin- 
ished and the members gathered at the 
Hive to give a celebration dance. In 
the midst of the merriment, word came 
that the Phalanste:, was on fire. The 
party rushed to the scene and fought 
the fire heroically, but the wooden 
structure was beyond saving. 

The loss of the Phalanstery was one 
of the chief reasons for the termination 
of the experiment in 1847. The Associa- 


tion was heavily in debt. Poor soil, lack 
of water-power, and transportation dif- 
ficulties heiped to doom the enterprise. 
The members, too, had become dis- 
couraged. Some of them disliked the 
system of distributing the work, and 
others, like Hawthorne, wished to give 
all their time to one particular task. 
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LEFT: The cottage named after Margaret 
Fuller, who did literary criticism for 
Greeley’s N. Y. Tribune, also took part 
in the Roman Revolution (1848). She was 


_ the Zenobia of Hawthorne's Blythedale 


Romance. ABOVE: The Hive. 


But the Brook Farm Association was 
by no means a complete failure. Those 
who lived there felt that the experi- 
ence had enriched their entire lives. 
John Thomas Codman, for example, 
went to Brook Farm as a pale young 
city-dweller, and became hardened 
under the rigorous and just regime. 





Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker 


Check the correct meaning for each 
of the following words: (1-7 from “One 
Hour of Glory”; 8-13 from “Round 
Table”; 14-19 trom “Poetry Album”; 20 
from. “Here’s My Favorite.”) Answers 
in Teacher Edition. 

1. Sulking means (a) one (b) 
showing a sullen, unyielding disposi- 
tion; (c) contradicting. 

2. Vaguely means (a) uncertainly; 
(b) dishonestly; (c) permanently. - 

3. Ty means (a) unjustly; 
(b) suspiciously; (c) unbelievably. 

4. Livid means (a) ashy pale; (b) 
stiff and unbending; (c) red. 

5. Mutely means (a) nervously; (b) 
silently; (c) beseechingly. 

6. Tiara is a (a) musical instrument; 
(b) ruler in the Orient; (c) crown-like 
ornament for the head. 

7. Frivolous means (a) trifling; (b) 
highly ornamented; (c) wicked. 

8. Transfigured means (a) covered 
with patterns or designs; (b) changed 
or glorified; (c) arrested or stopped. 

9. Silhouettes are (a) ornaments 
worn on a chain; (b) outline drawings; 


(c) small plumes used on women’s hats. 

10. Shimmering means (a) trem- 
bling; (b) soft; (c) glimmering. 

11. Sediment is (a) solid substance 
that settles at the bottom of a liquid; 
(b) medicine having a calming hus: 
(c) opinion based on feeling. 

12. Momentum is (a). great impor- 
tance; (b) impetus or force due to 
motion; (c) a remembrance. 

13. Inexplicable means (a) hope- 
lessly confused; (b) beyond control; 
(c) impossible to explain. 

14 Scourge is (a) a scoundrel; (b) a 
means of inflicting punishment; (c) a 


- thorough scouring. 


15. Laggards are (a) traitors; (b) 
clowns; (c) loiterers. 

16. Undulant means (a) moving in 
waves; (b) lazy; (c) fragrant. 

17. Evaded means (a) misrepre- 
sented; (b) escaped; (c) entered by a 
hostile army. 

18. Renaissance means (a) a gar- 
ment; (b) a revival of interest; (c) be- 
trayal of a secret trust or mission. 

19. Sere means (a) dry and with- 
ered; (b) cooked quickly; (c) wise. 

20. Philanthropic means (a) inter- 
ested in stamp collecting; (b) char- 
itable; (c) scholarly. 
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ONIGHT strange visions are 

"T serching before my eyes: a 
ghost-herd of buffaloes pursued 

by Indian gods across an evening 
sky; a procession of automobiles 
through Kansas, “hunting the gods 
that they understand, San Francisco 
and the brown sea sand”; a golden 
river creeping along dark shores 
where cannibals shout; and “whinny- 
ing, cavorting and prancing, a bron- 
cho that would not be broken of 
dancing.” Insistent rhythms are 
pounding through my head: “With a 
bright-bronze breast and a bronze- 
brown wing”; “Knee skirts trimmed 
with the jessamine sweet and bells 
on their ankles and little black feet.” 
Perhaps you do not wish to see 
visions im to have your friends 
catch you tapping your foot as you 
epeat “And a thigh-bone beating on 
a tin-pan gong.” But if you do not 
mind being slightly drunk on words 


for a few hours, treat yourself to a ' 


poem or two by Vachel Lindsay. 
Read “The Congo,” or let such lines 
as these tempt you to read of “The 
Ghosts of the Buffaloes:” 


“Buffaloes, buffaloes, thousands abreast. 

A scourge and amazement, they swept 
to the west. 

With black bobbing noses, with red 
rolling tongues, 

Coughing forth steam from their leather- 
wrapped lungs, 

Cows with their calves, bulls big and 
vain, 

Goring the laggards, shaking the mane, 

Stamping fleet feet, flashing moon eyes. 

Pompous and owlish, shaggy and wise. 

Like sea-cliffs and caves resounded their 
ranks 

With shoulders like waves and undulant 

flanks.” * 

Your baby brother will be de- 
lighted if you take time out to read 
to him the rhyme of “The Little Tur- 
tle” who caught the mosquito, the 
flea and the minnow, “but he didn’t 
catch me!” Next you may enjoy the 
delicately contrasted rhythms of 
“The Santa Fe Trail” or “The Chinese 
Nightingale.” In this latter poem the 
Chinese laundryman sees a vision of 
old China and of a “Chinese lady of 
high degree” who knows that youth 
and love are eternally reborn: 

“And there on the snowy table wide 

Stood a Chinese lady of high degree, 

With a scornful, witching tea-rose 
face... 

Yet she put away all form and pride, 

And laid her glimmering veil aside 

With a childlike smile for Chang and for 
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The walls fell back, night was aflower, 

The.table gleamed in a moonlit bower, 

While Chang, with a countenance 
carved of stone, 

Ironed and ironed, all alone. 

And thus she sang to the busy man 

Chang: 

‘Have you forgotten . . . 

Deep in the ages, long, long ago, 

I was your sweetheart, there on the 
sand— 

Storm-worn beach of the Chinese land? 

We sold our grain in the peacock town— 

Built on the edge of the sea-sands 
brown— 

Built on the edge of the sea-sands 

brown.”* , 

Vachel Lindsay awakened a rather 
startled world to his existence during 
the years between 1912 and~1915. 
The early years of our century had 
been barren ones for poetry. Lindsay, 
in the traditional manner of poets, 
had starved on the streets of New 
York and Chicago and had escaped 
from his father’s ambitions for him. 
The years between 1912 and 1920 
are known now as a period of poetic 
renaissance because many new poets 
appeared then and the interest in 
poetry revived. Lindsay was one of 
the first of these poets to be gen- 
erally recognized. 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
founded in 1912, awarded Lindsay in 
1915 the prize for the best poem it 
had published during the year for 
his “Chinese Nightingale.” He had 
established his own fame before this, 
however, by his readings from his 
poetry. His full-canvas subjects, his 
bright rhythms, were a contrast to 
the frail, personal poems of that per- 
iod, and his spirited reading empha- 
sized all the color and drama of the 
lines. 


A direct appeal to the public was * 


Vachel Lindsay | 


an idea Lindsay had always played © 
with. When he was 26 he had walked 
the streets of New York offering his 
wares to the little shopkeepers at 
two cents a poem. Later, on walking 
tours through the South and West, © 
he presented the volume, Rhymes to ~ 
Be Traded for Bread, to those who 
gave him lodging. Picturesque figures 
and scenes from American history — 
march through his pages, but he 
does not come very close to present- 
day people. 

It is his enthusiasm which gives 
such vigor to his lines that we find 
them singing through our minds long ~ 
after we read them. His rhythms are 
‘not new. Swinburne and Kipling had ~ 
used them. We do not need to be 
told that Poe was one of his favorite 
poets, even in his childhood. Yet his 
best poems have marked individu- 
ality and we find traces of their in- 
fluence in later writers. “A light tan 
cow in a pale green mead” sounds 
very much like Lindsay. It is the 
kind of line that cannot be written 
by another poet unless he admits 
Lindsay’s influence. 

If you will compare Lindsay with 
the more musical of the greater 
poets, however, you will see that his 
lines are bold rather than fine. 

Lindsay resented being called a 
jazz_poet, but his best claim to origi- 
nality is based on something very 
close to jazz. It is the striking, over- 
emphasized rhythm of “The Congo” 
which people usually think of when 
they remember Lindsay. 


“Then I saw the Congo, creeping 
through the black, 

Cutting through the forest with a golden 
track. 

Then along that riverbank 

A thousand miles. 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files; 

Then I heard the boom of the blood- 
lust son 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan 


gong.”” 


*From Collected Poems, by Vachel Lind- 


say. Reprinted permission of The 
Macmillan ‘eel 9 Publishers. 
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“SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Education Can Be Defense 


“The dictators have discovered that or- 
ganized education, conceived and admin- 


istered as a great agency of propaganda, is © 


the surest method of keeping a people in 
ignorance and bondage.” 

The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1941. 


TS challenge of totalitarianism to 
democracy and its schools is the 
subject of the fifth volume of the valu- 
able series published by the Educational 
Policies Commission. Dr. Counts has 
done a service to education in its writ- 
ing, and every teacher should study this 
report with care. 

“The tide of despotism,” says the re- 
port, “is rising.” Twenty years ago it 
seemed that two of man’s greatest de- 
sires were about to be achieved. Democ- 
racy had been triumphant, and abso- 
lute monarchs disappeared from the 
great nations of the world. Peace had 
been won, and a program had been 
worked out to do away with war. That 
was the day of the League, Locarno, 
and the pact to outlaw war. During 
the last twenty years, new despotisms 
have arisen which are greater threats to 
democracy than the old ones were. 

Russian communism, says Dr. Counts, 
rose from international socialism and 
professed devotion to democracy, but 
has become a corruption of and a cor- 
ruptor of democracy. Fascism (includ- 
ing Nazism) has from its beginning 
been a _ counter-revolutionary, anti- 
democratic movement. As time has 
passed, each has copied the ideas and 
methodology o: the other. 

The hopes and achievements of the 
1920's are gone. The League of Nations 
is replaced by a league of dictators. 
The war to “make the world safe for 
democracy” has been followed by a war 
to make the world safe for dictators. 

Democracy stands with its back 
against the wall. “The current threat to 
democracy is genuine and ominous.” 
But despotism has been turned back 
in the past, and it will be again. The 
length of the struggle, and its forms, 
cannot be predicted. “But regarding the 


outcome there can be no doubt. Ameri-' 


can democracy can and will survive and, 
surviving, preserve for the world the 
vision of a society of free men. Such 
is the challenge, the call to action, of 
the present age.” 


Totalitarian Strategy and 
Dynamic Democracy 
“The struggle between tyranny and 
liberty has only begun.” And in this 
struggle it is necessary that those who 
believe in democracy have an adequate 


understanding of both the strategy of 
totalitarianism and the objectives of 
democracy. Fascism is not the work of 
a few evil men who have undermined 
their whole society. It is, rather, the 
resultant of this and the maladjustment 
of the world in a period of severe social 
stress and strain. Our struggle is not 
only one against a foreign ideology, but 
against its seeds in our own society. 
Totalitarian strategy includes at least 
these elements: “the organization of a 
thoroughly disciplined party; the formu- 
lation and dramatization of a ‘grand 
program’ for dealing . . . with the eco- 
nomic and political crisis; . . . the sys- 
tematic cultivation and utilization of 
human weaknesses; . . . the creation of 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 6 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

“Behind the Headlines”: Vitamins 
Are News, Pictorial charts by Ryllis and 
Omar Goslin. 

Price Control in War Time: a thor- 
ough discussion of the present price 
problem as it affects the civilian ‘con- 
sumer. 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: Japan and America. 


Pan-Americana, No. 2. 


For English Classes 


Benjamin Franklin, “The Laziest Man 
in the World”—a radio script from 


““Cavaleade of America.” 


“War Letters from Britain”—an au- 
thentic account of action in Africa. 


“Reading and Your Life”—intreduc- 
tory article to a series by Alfred T. Hill, 
Poetry Album: Cari Sandburg. 


confusion, the arousing and spreading 
of terror, and the exploitation of the 
processes and virtues of democracy — 
the processes of free speech, press, as- 
semblage, and organization; the virtues 
of tolerance, fairness and honesty.” This 
strategy must be understood and guard- 
ed against. 


To meet and defeat this strategy. to 
be an effective force in this conflict of 
basic philosophies, American democracy 
must achieve at least these four objec- 
tives: “First, a greater measure of equal- 
ity and security in economic condition 
and opportunity must be established. 
. . . Second, the general welfare and 
the long-time interests of society must 
be more fully safeguarded. . . . Third, 
a bold, honest, and dynamic leadership 
must be achieved. . . . Fourth, a greater 
measure of national unity on matters of 
principle, policy, and procedure must 
be achieved.” 


Democracy as a Social Faith 


The American people have a tremen- 
dous responsibility; they are the de- 
fenders of the product of centuries of 
human progress. The Educational Poli- 
cies Commission points out that many 
define democracy in terms of their own 
selfish values and their own vested in- 
terests. But it is much more than that. 
It is even more than political structure, 
an economic order, and a social pro- 
gram. Democracy is a great social faith, 
the product of centuries of struggle, the 
flowering of the best in man, and will 
inevitably conquer the earth, not be- 
cause of force, but because of the power 
of its ideals. 

Military defense is not enough; it is 
essential that we build the spiritual de- 
fenses of democracy. And in this, the 
schools have a central role. 


In the past, universal education and 
democracy have seemed almost indivis- 
ible. In the present, the new despotisms 
depend even more upon public educa- 
tion than the democracies. It is through 
the schools that Fascism has been able 
to bring about the continued subjection 
of the people. 


We must realize that education in a 
democracy must have a special quality, 
derived from the democratic faith. 
Democracy does not teach itself; it 
“exists only in the patterns of behavior, 
feeling and thought of a people.” Un- 
less these are the concern of demo- 
cracies, they are lost. We must develop 
an education which is effective in teach- 
ing how to live in a democracy. The 
American people “should fashion an 
education frankly and systematically de- 
signed to give to the rising generation 
the loyalties, the knowledge, the disci- 
pline of free men.” 


JULIAN C, ALDRICH 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
Latin-American Map I (P. 3) 


This fascinating pictorial map is one 
which the class should preserve since it 
is the first of a monthly series covering 
the whole of Latin America. Students 
should practice using it as a source of 
information and as a graphic arrange- 
ment of facts. Let the class browse over 
the map for a time. Have them tell the 
interesting new facts which they have 
found. Have them name the main cate- 
gories of information given here 
(geographical, historical, biographical 
etc.), and group the information by 
these and by countries. To see how 
much they remember, let them take the 
Latin-American section of the Social 
Studies Quiz (p. 16). 

If you have not already done so, send 
for these bibliographies on Latin Amer- 
ica for the future use of your class and 
yourself: Selected List of Books on 
Latin America, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C.; Latin American 
Backgrounds, Research Division of the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A Selective List of Peri- 
odicals of General Interest Published in 
Latin America, Division Intellectual 
Cooperation, Pan American Union. 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


Since the social studies students will 
be studying the implications of President 
Roosevelt’s declaration on the freedom 
of the seas (see last week’s “March of 
Events” as well as “Freedom of the 
Seas” article in this issue), this will be 
a good starting point for the survey of 
events. How do the various news items 
fit into this picture? A diagram on the 
board may show this, and also the 
events which are not now a part of the 
picture but may be in the future. The 
students might help to fill in the dia- 
gram, and bring in newspaper clippings 
te illustrate each. 


Todays Events in the Light of the 
Past (P. 7) 


Three features in this issue are de- 
voted to baseball, the national pastime. 
With the interest in the world series and 
the battle for the league pennants at 
its height, the class may be happy to 
find that baseball can be dignified by 
classroom discussion. Let students “talk 
about” (not recite on) the color strip 
(page 7), the need for umpires in local 
and international events (page 16), and 
the world series (page 32). If you do 
not follow the game yourself, better 
brush up on it. 





Switzerland: Island of Freedom in 
the Alps (P. 8) 


Let the class read this article with a 
good map of Switzerland at hand (the 
map of Europe of the National Geo- 
graphic Society will serve). There are 
two important factors here: one is geo- 
graphic, one is human. Peint out on the 
maps the roads from Germany to Italy. 
See how the railroads by-pass the moun- 
cains, using the passes and the tunnels 
described in this article. But this is only 
the: material part of the picture. The 
class may be interested in looking up 
other pictures of the Swiss people. Let 
them feel the power of traditions, the 
effect of the knowledge of one’s history, 
and the determination that democratic 
values” be retained. 

The class may be interested in listing 
and discussing the “sterling traits” of 
the Swiss. Many can be* found here; 
some research wil] disclose others. 
Which of their traits might other coun- 
tries well copy? Which are unique to 
these people? 

Much interesting information on 
Switzerland, her history and her prob- 
lems, is given in Bowman’s The New 
World (Chapter XI). 


All-Out Taxes for Defense 
(Pp. 9-10) 


Economics, Modern Problems, Ameri- 
can History 


Next March, every home will feel 
sharply the impact of the defense pro- 
gram. The new tax bill offers a timely 
approach to the problem of the cost and 
services of government. By a review of 
recent issues of Scholastic, the class may 
make a list of the new services of gov- 


‘ernment which we (through Congress) 


have asked ourselves (through the Fed- 
eral government) to do for us (the citi- 
zens of the United States). The costs of 
these services may be obtained from the 
same sources. 

It may be well to develop the simple 
proposition that the government can not 
buy anything without funds. These 
funds are obtained, in the main, by taxa- 
tion and borrowing. And if loans are re- 
paid (and they are), all the funds must, 
eventually, come from taxes The rea- 
soning is simple: if we want the services, 
we pay the taxes; if we do not pay the 
taxes, we cannot get the services. 

With this preliminary, the class may 
find it interesting to compute sample 
income taxes on the basis of the new 
law. By refecence to the chart, the stu- 
dents may compare the taxes of the two. 
years, 1941 (for income earned in 
1940) and 1942 (for income earned in 
1941). 

For a better understanding of this 
problem, the class might use the mate- 
rial in the Taxation and Defense issue of 


Scholastic (March 3, 1941), and. the 





teacher might use the unit on taxation 
given in that article. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Freedom of the Seas in 1941 
(Pp. 11-12) 
World History, American History 


History students have an opportunity 
‘o see history in the making in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speech of September 
11, 1941. Students will have a great in- 
terest in the action phase of our new 
naval policy; some time might be given 
for a discussion of the incidents which 
have given our navy work to do in the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The summary of the significance of 
the new policy given in this article 
should be studied by all students. The 
events described by the President in his 
speech highlight parts of our nation’s 
history which are not generally known, 
and these occurrences should be re- 
viewed by the class. The contrast be- 
tween the action of Wilson and Roose- 
velt are worth studying. Have the class 
review the World War I situation in 
their texts: the attempt at neutrality, 
the events which changed it, and the 
discussion of the freedom of the seas at 
the conclusion of that war: Note the 
emphasis on international law by Wil- 
son. Note also the varying interpreta- 
tions of the application. of international 
law. 

The class should ther turn to a study 
ot our “neutrality” in the present war. 
Earlier issues of Scholastic will tell the 
story year by year: (See articles on neu- 
trality in issues of March 28, 1936; Apr. 
3, 1937; Oct. 2, 1937; Nov. 5, 1938; 
May 27, 1939; Nov. 6, 1939; and Jan. 
8, 1940. And articles on “Aid to Britain” 
in issues of Jan. 13, 1941; Feb. 3, 1941; 
Mar. 17, 1941; May 5, 1941; and Sept. 
15, 1941). Note the attempt to define 
neutrality to meet the problem of 1914- 
1917. Note the changes in our neutral- 
ity acts and the increasing concern of 
the United States with the war. 

If time permits, the class might also 
study the rise of “undeclared” wars. It 
might note the number of “non-belliger- 
ent but not neutral” countries since 
1939. The class might summarize their 
studies in a discussion of new meanings 
ot old words during the present war. 

Our new definition of “freedom of the 
seas” may now be seen in better per- 
spective. The class might list the stages 
in the development of this doctrine dur- 
ing the last decades. What does the 
President mean by “defensive waters”? 
The class should be aware that the ‘n- 
terpretation of these phrases is not 
complete. : 

The study of our new policy should 
be a continuing policy. As a further aid 
in understanding, the class should study 






ion 


the interpretations of writers of differ- 
ent views. Both the news magazines and 
the magazines of opinion should be 
used. 


Planting Colonies in the New 
World (P. 13) 


American History 


As your classes go into a study of the 
colonial period in American history, this 
dramatic story of problems the colonists 
faced and the achievements which they 
created is timely. Let the class outline 
the article if you wish; or you may sim- 
ply have them list the main ideas: 
reasons for colonization, England’s ad- 
vantages, differences between the Eng- 
lish and other colonizers, sources of 
colonists, hardships of colonists. 

An interesting discussion may grow 
out of a discussion of the elements of 
the “American way of life” which were 
well established during colonial times. 


Toledo’s Recipe for Labor Peace 
(P. 14) 


Economics, Modern Problems, Ameri- 
ican History 


If there have been strikes in your 
community, the class will be interested 
in this “recipe for labor peel Check 
your class’ attitude toward labor organi- 
zations by using the “attitude indicator 
on labor” in the April 21, 1941 issue of 
Scholastic. Have your class rate each 
item as “pro” or “anti” labor, and deter- 
mine the consensus of the group. Then 
turn to this article for light on means of 
labor-management cooperation. Review 
“Can Mediation Solve the Defense 
Tangle” in the issue mentioned above 
(pages 9, 10). Assign the chapter in the 
class text on problems of labor and 
capital. 

From this study the class might draw 
conclusions about the rights of labor 
and of management, the grievances of 
labor and management, the weapons of 
employees and employers, and the 
methods of solving these problems. 

The economics class will wish to go 
ito this question further. A debate 
might be planned on one of these ques- 
tions: “Should the right to strike be de- 
nied during our defense period?” 
“Should the closed shop be permitted 
in defense industries?” or “Should the 
government demand compulsory media- 
tion of labor disputes?” The texts will 
suggest materials for research on these 
problems. 


America’s Defense Merchant 


(P. 15) 
American History, Modern Problems 


Last week we gave you an account 
of the SPAB. You noticed the promi- 
nence of Mr. Nelson. Here we have a 


sketch of his life and work. The class 
may use this as a review of last week’s 
study and as a “success story.” The suc- 
cess of Mr. Nelson is high-lighted by the 
failures of other men who have tried to 
direct similar defense jobs. 


Brook Farm (P. 18, English and 
Combined Editions) 


The American history class will enjoy 
this brief summary of the work of Brook 
Farm. Too many history books give it 
only a line or a foot-note. The history 
sid English teachers might make a joint 
project of going beyond this article to a 
study of the “Flowering of New ww 
land” from Van Wyck Brooks’ fine book, 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: One Hour of Glory 
(P. 25) 
For All English Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. Since 
students will wish to know how last 
week’s problems actually worked out, 
you can depend upon the class to read 
without urging. 

Class Discussion: Hark back to num- 
ber 4 on last week’s discussion list. 
Whose viewpoint did Tony accept? Is 
Tony’s decision the one you wished him 
to make? 

Find in the story proof for the follow- 
ing common American beliefs: 

1. Really great and important peo- 
ple are likely to be much more demo- 
cratic than average people. 

2. The average American would 
rather work for a Tiving than “live easy” 
on relief. 

3. There is no such thing as “a ser- 
vant class”—whose way of looking at 
life differs from that of a “master class” 
—in America. 

4. Americans have a strong sense of 
brotherhood and feel that they should 
help each other in times of trouble. 

5. Democracy is not merely a form 
of government—it is a way of life, a 
state of mind, a set of rules that is to 
be used every day and in all relation- 
ships. 


Here’s My Favorite (P. 17) 
For All English Classes 

The picture of Eddie Cantor will be 
enough to rouse class interest. Adoles- 
cents are always interested in radio and 
the show business. Ask students to read 
through the article. Then start a dis- 
cussion on the following lines: 


1. What books gave Cantor his 
“start in life”? 

2. Has any book ever helped you 
by lifting you out of your environment, 
by giving you dreams and visions to 
relieve the strain of present problems 
or day-to-day monotony? 

3. Have you read Ivanhoe? 
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4. Did it have such an effect upon 
you? (List on the blackboard any other 
good romances named by the students.) 
Add to this list some other romances 
which you, personally, would recom- 
mend. 

5. Do difficult times make for more 
or less books of the escape type? (Defi- 
nitely more. See the last three or four 
issues of the book sections of the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune. Many 
big, historical romances have been is- 
sued in the last year.) 

6. Did Cantor use the other book 
mentioned (David Copperfield) for the 
same purpose? (No. He used this book 
realistically, because it dealt with and 
illuminated his own problems, helping 
him to solve them rather than escape 
them. ) 

7. Will you name some books that 
have done this sort of job for you? Out- 
side assignment: Go to the library and 
make a list of four romances you would 
like to read, adding your reasons for 
wishing to read these particular books. 
Also list four other books (fiction or 
non-fiction) which you can use for the 
purpose of understanding your own 
problems more clearly. 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


Lead into a study of the Album: 
Read the following paragraph, lifted 
from the conclusion of this week’s Al- 
bum. “Lindsay resented being called a 
jazz poet, but his best claim to origi- 
nality is based on something very close 
to jazz. It is the striking, overempha- 
sized rhythm of ‘The Congo’ which 
people usually think of when they re- 
member Lindsay.” 

Then ask the class what qualities 
they think a good jazz poet would have. 
Keep close to the qualities of the jazz 
tune; it has rhythm, it’s flashy, colorful; 
there’s plenty of repetition in it; it’s 
easy to remember. 

Further discussion will not be neces- 
sary. But for the class to experience 
Lindsay’s work to its fullest degree, we 
suggest another class period devoted 
solely to choral reading of his work. 
The quotations in the Album will serve 
as a good beginning. A mimeographed 
or typewritten copy of “The Congo” on 
every desk will provide a vigorous and 
rewarding class experience. 

For the subtler side of Lindsay, we 
suggest that you read aloud the Lind- 
say poems in Untermeyer’s The Singing 
World: “Four Moon Poems,” “The 
Grasshopper,” “In Praise of Johnny 
ingle” “I Want to Go Wander- 
ing. 
Subject for further discussion: Lind- 
say's poems differ from Poe’s as jazz 
music differs from the old-time waltz. 
Poe has the somber, delicate swing 
which we find in a Tchaikowsky waltz. 
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Lindsay has the clash and variety of an 

Irving Berlin composition. If phono- 

graphs are available, play recordings to 
ive the point home. 


For Speech and 
Oral English Classes 


Ask the class to read this week’s Al- 
bum as an outside assignment, and to 
think a little about jazz rhythms, repe- 
titions, flashiness, etc. and how they can 
be used in language instead of in music. 
Ask them to compare Poe and Lindsay 
as they would compare a Tchaikowsky 
waltz with an Irving Berlin selection. 
If a phonograph is available, get record- 
ings of such compositions and play 
them at the beginning of the next class 
period. 

Then read, in choral form and as a 
study in contrast, the Lindsay selec- 
tions and an excerpt from Ulalume. 

Your class may already have studied 
“The Congo” in this fashion. If so, “The 
Ghost of the Buffaloes” will make a 
more subtle, and just as rewarding, 
study. 


Round Table (P. 22) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


The underlying principle of last 
week’s Round Table is carried into this 
week’s. Here again we have simple in- 
cidents from young people’s todays and 
yesterdays, told in precise, unstrained 
English. 

Last week we emphasized simplicity. 
Refresh that experience with a brief re- 
view, and then advance to a further 
step—this week’s emphasis should be on 
sincerity. 

“I Searched My Heart” will make an 
excellent basis for a study of sincerity. 
Question for class discussion: Which 
would you rather hear—a learned and 
eloquent person telling about an ex- 
perience which he has changed and 
“dressed up” to “make a story,” 
or an earnest person telling exactly 
what happened to him in language that 
is honest, even if it is faltering? 

Ask the class to read through “I 
Searched My Heart” silently, looking 
for large words, grandiose phrases, de- 
scriptions that do not ring true. If you 
have in your local newspaper one of 
those shing and _ over-dramatized 
“chat dame which “play up” the so- 
called emotions of its author, compare 
it with his simple and earnest state- 
ment. 

The same honesty and precision can 
be found in the piece called “Secret 
Passage Ways.” Honesty and precision 
are easier here, since the experience is 
a physical, rather than an emotional 
one. “Childhood Bonfires” is a mood- 
study, and here the author has shown 
his sincerity by not over-playing his 


mood. How much worse this would 
have been if it had begun like this: 
“Oh, I long for the sweet, lost day 
when I used to steep my immature 
senses in the ineffable smoke of a bon- 
fire!” 

Outside Assignment: Write three 
a about some incident from 
childhood. Then read these paragraphs 
aloud to yourself, not in a “poetic” 
voice, but in the voice you would use 
if you were going to tell the incident 
aloud to somebody whom you do not 
know too well. Underline all the phrases 
that do not ring true in this tone of 
voice. Then re-write the paragraphs, 
replacing the underlined phrases with 
ones which would not make you blush. 
Bring both versions to clase 


Brook Farm (P. 18) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 


Use this as a springboard into the 
study of the cooperative movement in 
the United States. Make a comparative 
study of today’s cooperatives with this 
first attempt at Utopia. 

Other useful material: The special 
number of Scholastic devoted to co- 
operatives, Oct. 16, 1937. Cooperative 
Industries in St. John’s Valley, Schol. 
Feb. 3, 1941, page 14. A New Pattern 
to Solve Our Economic Problems, 
Schol., May 6, 1940, page 11. 

Questions for class discussion: (1) 
Define a cooperative society as it was 
envisioned by Ripley and his followers. 
(2) Give a definition of the cooperative 
movement as it is today. (3) What are 
the differences? (4) Do the men and 
women who lead the cooperative move- 
ment today take a more realistic and 
practical viewpoint than the Brook farm- 
ers? (5) In what sense was the Brook 
Farm experiment a failure? (6) What 
problems of personality interfered? 


* (7) Which of the problems were purely 


technical? (8) If the technical prob- 
lems had been solved, would the prob- 
lems of personality have been less 
acute? 

Outside assignment: A five paragraph 
paper on this subject: Bae I believe 
Hawthorne would (or would not) have 
been more satisfied if he had been a 
member of a modern cooperative.” 


Chats About New Books (P. 21) 
To Motivate Reading 

If possible, borrow the books dis- 
cussed here from your locai librarian 
and place them on the classroom library 
table. Ask the class to read silently 
through the book chats. Meanwhile, in- 
vite students to come up to the table 
and browse in groups of four or five 
at a time. . 

Then start a general discussion alon 


this line: Which of these books woul 


you like to read? Why? Can you name 
and tell us about any new books that 
you think should have been listed here? 

Outside assignment: Ask students to 
select one of the books discussed, or 
— other a book 7 their choice, 
and write three paragraphs saying wh 
they would like fo ue" tt sitiaed 

Offer extra credit to any student who 
chooses to read one of the listed books 
completely and to give an oral report 
on it to his classmates. 





Neither a Mistake Nor Riches 


If the bundle of copies of Scholastic 
that reached you last week (issue of Sep- 
tember 22) contained copies that were 
— on two different grades of paper, 

ere is the explanation: paper mills and 
transportation facilities from mills to printer 
are—like all other major industries— 
jammed to capacity and must make way 
for the demands of our government’s de- 
fense activities. An unavoidable delay left 
us short of paper for last week’s issue, and 


. our printers, the McCall Corporation, 


loaned us some “slick” paper to meet our 
temporary shortage. So, it was neither a 
mistake nor sudden riches that led us to 
print part of last week’s edition on higher 
quality stock. This week we return to our 
normal quality. 

In the interests of defense, paper in all 
magazines will take on a less “slick” and 
bright white hue from now on. OPM, 
through the priorities office, ordered, effec- 
tive September 22, a 30 per cent reduction 
in the quantity of chlorine used in paper 
manufacture. Chlorine is used in great 
quantities by the paper industry as a 
bleach and as a part of the pulping process. 

Scholastic and Junior Scholastic will con- 
tinue to obtain the best possible quality of 
paper stock which we can afford to buy for 
magazines with our number of pages that 
sell at our low rates. 





Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 


A. Latin America: 1. Uruguay; 2. Ar- 
gentina; 3. Chile; 4. Argentina; 5. Chile; 
6. Chile; 7. Argentina; 8. Argentina and 
Uruguay; 9. Chile; 10. Argentina, Chile, 
be age 11. Uruguay; 12. Argentina, 
Chile; 13. Argentina; 14. Chile; 15. Chile, 
Argentina. 

B. Tax Quiz. 1. b; 2. a; 3. ¢; 4. a; 5: b; 
6. c. 

C. Diplomatic Vocabulary. 1. Does not 
participate in war; impartial. 2. Participates 
in war by other means than use of armed 
force. 3. Attack on shipping contrary to in- 
ternational law or usage. 4. Customs are 
treaties generally agreed to by nations. 
5. Materials of war. 6. Force used to bar 
traffic (commerce) from ports. 


Answers to “Words to the Wise” 
(P. 19) 
1-b, 2-a, 3-c, 4-a, 5-b, 6-c, 7-a, 8-b, 9-b, 
10-c, ll-a, 12-b, 18-c, 14-b, 15-c, 16-a, 
17-b, 18-b,. 19-a, 20-b. 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





SUNDAY 


Freedom’s People. NBC Red. 12:30— 
1:00 p.m. Sponsored by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education and financed by the 
Rosenwald Fund, this program presents 
a dramatized account of achievements 
by Negroes which have sped progress 
in industry, science, education, and de- 
fense preparedness. The first broadcast, 
on September 21st, dealt with Negroes 
in music. Dates of future programs, to 
be scheduled at monthly intervals, will 
be announced. 


Invitation to Learning. CBS. 2:00— 
2:30 p.m. An informal discussion of 
the world’s classics by Huntington 
Cairns, attorney and author; Allen Tate, 
poet and biographer; and Mark Van 
Doren, poet and critic. Guest authors 
are presented weekly. 


University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC Red. 2:30—3:00 p.m. Discussions 
of currently important social, economic 
and political problems, sponsored by 
the University of Chicago. 


New York Philharmonic. CBS, 3 :00— 
4:30 p.m. For the sixth consecutive sea- 
son Deems Taylor is intermission com- 
mentator for these weekly broadcasts 


which begin October 12th. 


Columbia Workshop. CBS. 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Norman Corwin, well- 
known poet and dramatist, continues 
to direct his series of original radio 
plays. 26 by Corwin. 


MONDAY 


Americans at Work. CBS. 9:15 — 
9:45 a.m. Columbia School of the Air, 
in cooperation with the National Edu- 
cation Association, dramatizes the basic 
occupations — industrial, agricultural, 
and service — of men and women 
throughout the Americas. Oct. 6. Ship- 
builders; Oct. 20. Sailors; Oct. 27. Air- 
men, 


Cavalcade of America. NBC Red. 
7:30—8:00 p.m. Dramas of American 
history, sponsored by DuPont. Oct. 6. 
Simon Bolivar; Oct. 13. Angels on 
Horseback; Oct. 20. All That Money 
Can Buy; Oct. 27. Captain Paul. 


SPSS SSPS VS SVAsIsIsTssssTssttety 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR OCTOBER 


World’s Best. NBC Blue. 8:00—8:30 
p-m. Dramatic presentation of famous 
short stories. 


Raymond Gram Swing. MBS. 10:00 
—10:15 p.m. Events from abroad dis- 
cussed daily by well-known news ana- 
lyst. 


TUESDAY 


Music of the Americas. CBS. 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Folk music and art music of 
North, Central and South America, and 
the relation of music to our work and 
play presented by Columbia’s School 
of the Air. Oct. 7. School and Children’s 
Songs; Oct. 14. Geography and Music; 
Oct. 21. Music of the Mountaineers; 
Oct. 28. Music of the Plains. 


H. V. Kaltenborn. NBC Red. 7:45— 
8:00 p.m. Brief summaries of late news 
developments, with opinion and com- 
ment. 


For America We Sing. NBC Blue. 
8:30—9:00 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY 


Quiz Kids. NBC Blue. 8:00—8:30 


p.m. 


Treasury Hour. CBS. New series in 
which the services of America’s great 
entertainers are contributed toward the 
sale of U. S. Defense Bonds. 


THURSDAY 


Adventures in Science. CBS. 3:45— 
3:55 p.m. Watson Davis, Director of 


TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Standard 
Time. See your papers for program 
changes and special features. The 
programs that are listed here are 
subject to change. 

CBS means Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue; MBS, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 
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Science Service, interviews prominent 
scientists and reports on the latest news 
in the science field. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
NBC Blue. 9:15—10:15 p.m. Radio’s 
premier forum returns for its seventh 
season October 16. 


Ahead of the Headlines. NBC Blue. 
10:30-—11:00 p.m. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS. 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air offers 
significant events in world news and the 
interrelation of the history and current 
problems of the Americas. Oct. 10. 
Democracy Today; Oct. 17. Preparing 
for Defense; Oct. 24. Training for Jobs; 
Oct. 31. Food for Democracy. 


Philadelphia Orchestra. MBS. 2:30 
pm. Eugene Ormandy, conductor, 
plans to make Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms the cornerstone of these weekly 
concerts, the first of which is scheduled 
for October 3rd. 


Between Book Ends. NBC Blue. 1:15 
—1:30 p.m. Ted Malone presents read- 
ings of poetry daily during the week at 
this hour. Scholastic Round Table poets 
will be featured on October 17th. 


Information Please. NBC Red. 8:30 
—9:00 a.m. The experts continue to 
amaze and delight their radio audience 
weekly. 


SATURDAY 


Of Men and Books. CBS. 2:30 — 
3:00 p.m. A weekly round table dis- 
cussion led by John T. Fredericks, Pro- 
fessor of English, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in which current books are re- 
viewed, and guest authors are pre- 
sented. 


The People’s Platform. CBS. 7:00— 
7:30 p.m. Round table discussion of 
social, economic and political questions, 
Lyman Bryson, chairman. 


NBC Symphony Orchestra. NBC Blue. 
9:30—10:30 p.m. 
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Canco’s New Booklet Follows 


National Program on Nutrition 


LL TEACHERS are being asked 
to give simple instruction in 
health classes. 


Right now Canco is completing a 
new booklet called ‘‘Make America 
Strong,”’ which will be of great value 
to teachers. It will be particu- 
larly useful in all courses tying in 
with the National Program on 
Nutrition. 


Written in non-technical language, 
“Make America Strong”’ is ideal for 
classroom distribution. It will soon 
be available in reasonable quantities 
to you. Here are a few of the points 
it offers you and your classes: 

» interpretation of government- 
approved diet as outlined at the 
National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense, held May 26, 27, 28, 1941... 


> asimple explanation of what the 
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Home Economics Dept. 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my advance order for 


major vitamins and minerals do for 
you—and lists of foods from which 
you'll get each one... 


> a popular language discussion 
of the importance of cooking to 
nutrition... 


> sample, economical, well-bal- 
anced menus... 


> offer of a recipe booklet, con- 
taining menus as well as many in- 
teresting and informative, nutritive 
recipes. 
The time to order your supply of “Make 
America Strong” is now. Fill out the 
coupon below. You will receive your 
order of booklets in time 
for the opening of your 
classes in September. 
American Can Com- 
pany, 280 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





copies of ‘‘Make America Strong,” the 


new nutritional booklet helpful in connection with the National Rrogram on Nutrition 


and Diet. 
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New 16mm. Films. 
AVIATION ENGINE: DIS-ASSEM- 


_BLY AND INSPECTION — Two-reel 


silent or sound film, produced in coopera- 


' tion with the Missouri Aviation Institute. 
| Designed for group training where an 
; | actual airplane engine is not available. In- 
| | troduces the major units of the radial type 
- of engine, identifies them, indicates the 


functions and methods of locating cracks. 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 


City. 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR—Four-reel 
sound film recording significant develop- 
ments from da Vinci’s 15th century sketches 
down to trans-oceanic Clipper’s take-off. 
Includes first man-carrying balloon in 1783; 
first Wright biplane taking off from cata- 

ult; Bleriot flying the Channel and Lind- 
ae the Atlantic; and the ag 
emg Study guide obtainable. Renta 
basis through Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 


CURVES OF COLOR—One-reel sound 
film, in color, which tells the story of color. 
Includes a re-enactment of Newton’s experi- 
ments in discovering the visible spectrum, 
and an explanation of why that spectrum 
is only one small part of the since discov- 
ered gigantic electromagnetic spectrum, 
containing over two million different colors. 
Importance of color in industry and daily 
life is stressed. Available on a free loan 
basis through General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


EARLY SETTLERS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND—One-reel sound film, in which 
the lot of Salem’s hardy pioneers about 
1626 is re-enacted. Dependence upon the 
sea and land for food; division of labor; 
care of the sick; problems of crop cultiva- 
tion; and the cighen s of American 
democracy are portrayed. Available on 
purchase basis through Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc., 35-11 35th St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


FARMERS IN A CHANGING WORLD 
— Two-reel sound film presenting the world 
agricultural situation and the position of the 
United States export crops. It shows how 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
helps to cushion the economic shock of 
changed world conditions through the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. Available on 
a free loan basis through the Motion Pic- 
tures Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS — One-reel 
silent film in color, describing the chief 
points of interest in these islands. Atten- 
tion is given to the raising of pineapple and 
sugar cane. Available through Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 85 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


INDIA—One-reel, sound film in color, 
resenting rarely photographed scenes of 
ife in India’s great cities, the ceremonials 

of her many religions, the Taj Mahal, the 
famous Shalimar Gardens, and the Fort of 
Golconda. Film was made by the Lawrence 
Copley Thaw Trans-Asia Expedition. Avail- 
able on a free loan basis through the De- 
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New 16mm. Films 
(Concluded from Page 6-T) 


partment of Public Relations, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, 1775 Broadway. New 
York City. 


INSIDE RUSSIA—Ten one-reel shorts, 
or full-length feature film, on the U.S.S.R. 
This is not propaganda material, but an 
impartial and informative document of 
Democracy’s new ally. Includes scenes 
throughout the country, engineering proj- 
ects, and shots of internal affairs. Avail- 


able through Hoffber 








New 16 MM. FILMS That Deserve 
Bookings For Your Fall Programs. 





FISHERMAN’S WHARF 
The latest Bobby Breen picture in 16 mm. 
centering about San Francisco's colorful 
waterfront. With Leo Carrillo, Henry 
Armetta, Lee Patrick. 8 reels, sound. 


BREAKING THE ICE 
Starring Bobby Breen with Charles Rug- 
gles and irene Dare, world’s youngest 
ice-skating star. 9 reels, sound. 


SCHUBERT’S SERENADE 
Musical romance based on life of Franz 
Schubert, with Lillian Harvey and Louis 
Jouvet. French dialogue with English 
titles. 8 reels. 


Feature Version of 
MONKEY INTO MAN 


Comprehensive film made under supervi- 
sion of Julian Huxley, famous scientist, 
showing man’s development from primitive 
stages to modern civilization. 8 reels, 
sound. 


35 West 45th Street 





JOAN OF ARC 
A realistic and dramatic portrayal of the 
life of the heroine saint of France. Fea- 
tured are famous paintings and sculptures 
of Joan of Arc, cleverly photographed to 
give the illusion of life and motion. 1 
reel, sound. 


WORK FOR YOUR OWN 
A complete and understanding study of 
the life and habits of the Navajo Indians. 
An outstanding d fary. 2 reels in 
coler. silent. 





CRITTERS 


Making figures of people, animals, ete. 
from pipe cleaners, spools, lollipop sticks, 
paper, feathers, etc. Rhyming titles in 
Mother Goose style. Excellent for young 
children. 1 reel, silent. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
The Paradise of the Pacific. Beautiful 
scenic effects in Kodachrome and views of 
the Island industries. 1 reel, silent. in 





Send for Catalog listing 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects, for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLORHN, Inc. 
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Our tremendous library of 16mm sound, 16mm silent, and 
8mm motion pictures contains valuable visual material for 
practically every department of school work, historical, 
literary, science, etc. TEACH THROUGH MOTION 


PICTURES. 


Write our nearest office for gur gigantic 1941-42 catalog. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 East Eight St. 
Chicago, III. 


BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY 
PICTURES CORPORATION 


Suite 600 — 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2402 West Seventh St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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18 South Third St. 
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Productions, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


LAND OF THE INCAS — One-reel 
silent film on the Peruvian Andes, pictur- 
ing their majestic ruins, contrasted with 
present village scenes. Indian temples and 
Spanish cathedrals are seen side by side 
with ruins still being unearthed. Available 
on a rental or p ase basis from Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City. 


MEXICO — Two-reel sound film in color 
about our southern neighbor. Scenes of 
Mexico City, the Tarascon Indians, Lake 
Taxco, and — Mexican life are includ- 
ed. Available through Walter C. Gutlohn. 


PIONEER LIFE FILMS—A series of 
one-reel sound films dealing with the life 
and customs of the American Pioneer. 
Study guides are obtainable. The follow- 
ing subjects in this series are available on 
a rental or purchase basis from Audio Film 
Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, 
N. J.: Kentuckie Rifle; Candle Making; The 
Spinning Wheel; Placer Gold. 


ROADS AND EROSION — Two-reel 
sound film prepared for the Soil Conserva- 
tion, presenting the measures now taken by 
farmers and highway departments to con- 
trol farm and highway erosion. This film 
summarizes the advantages of planned 
highway construction and erosion control. 
Available on a free loan basis through U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. : 


STEEL AND TOOLS—Two and one- 
half-reel sound film showing the manufac- 
ture of high speed steel for tools. Three 
processes of steel smelting are included — 
the electric arc furnace, the induction fur- 
nace and the old crucible method. Avail- 
able on a rental or purchase basis through 
Hartley Productions, 20 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


THIS AMAZING AMERICA—Three- 
reel sound film in technicolor, produced by 
Greyhound Lines and selected by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense for distribution on 
the southern continent. Designed to give 
a glimpse of United States natural beauty 
spots, it is given additional interest by a 

amatic and humorous plot starring Carol 
Hughes, John King, and Grant Withers. 
Available on a free loan basis through Films 
of Commerce Co., Inc., 21 West 46th St., 
New York City. 
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REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON. 
By Margaret Leech. (Harper). 


ARGARET LEECH, author ot 
the current Book-of-the- 


Month Club selection, Re- 
veille in Washington, says that she be- 
came so immersed in the past when she 
was doing research on her book, that 
for a while she found herself dating her 
personal jetters from the nineteenth 
century. September, 1840, she would 
write at the top of her letter, never re- 
alizing, until a friend called the matter 
to her attention, that she was a hundred 


years behind herself. 


To me, one of the most tascinating 


chapters in this book about Washing- 
ton in the hectic years of the Civil War 
is devoted to Lincoln’s arrival in the 
Capital for his inauguration. Lincoln 
was dué*to arrive in Washington on the 
afternoon of February 23, 1860. But to 
get to Washington he must pass 
through the city of Baltimore, where the 
cars were separately drawn by horses 
between the depots. But Baltimore 
wasn’t very friendly to the new Presi- 
dent. Maryland was a hotbed of seces- 
sionism and the President’s friends were 
frankly worried 

The President ot the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad felt 
the responsibility of conveying Mr. Lin- 
coln across the hostile state, and he 
summoned a trusted Chicago investi- 
gator, Allen Pinkerton, who placed spies 
in the military companies and secret 
societies in Baltimore. Pinkerton learned 
of plots to interrupt the railroad, and 
so two hundred guards dressed as work- 
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From the Book-of-the-Month of [T] 
By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 


men were placed along the line of 
passage. 

Recognizing the dangerous situation, 
Congress appointed a committee of two 
—Senator Seward and Representative 
Washburne—to cooperate with General 
Winfield Scott in making the necessary 
plans for Mr. Lincoln’s safety. For there 
was genuine fear that he might be as- 
sassinated. Scott felt that Lincoln should 
change his announced traveling sched- 
ule, and Seward sent his son Frederick 
to Philadelphia to warn Lincoln. Now 
here’s what happened in the words of 
Margaret Leech. 

“At six o'clock next morning, when 
the train from Philadelphia pulled into 
the Washington depot, i e conductor 
might have béen surprised at the sud- 
den recovery of a sick gentleman who 
on the preceding night had been quietly 
hustled into a berth at the end of the 
last car. The gentleman, in a soft, 
slouched hat, a muffler and a short, 
bobtailed overcoat, descended spryly to 
the platform. His tall and lanky figure 
would have made him an oddity in any 
gathering, and he had a plain, dark- 
skinned, melancholy face with a stiff 
new crop of chin whiskers. He was 
closely attended by two companions, 


one of whom was big and heavily built, ~ 


with bulges under~his coat in every 
lace where a man might carry arms; 
while the other was a short, bearded 
fellow, with a wary, peasant face. 

“As they passed along the plattorm 
in the stream of sleepy-eyed travelers, 
they attracted attention from only one 
person in the a a man who had 
planted himself behind a pillar, and was 
peering out with a sharp, worried ex- 
pression. As the lanky stranger passed, 
this man seized hold of his hand. “Abe, 
he cried in a loud voice, ‘you can’t play 
that on me!’ ‘Don’t strike him,’ the 
stranger hastily told his escorts. ‘It: is 
Washburne.’ The President-elect had 
arrived in the capital of the United 
States.” 


THE LAST FRONTIER. By Howard 
Fast. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 


Back in the cighteen-seventies, in the 
indian territory of Oklahoma, a group 
of homesick Cheyenne Indians decided 
to go back to the land of their fore- 
fathers. These Indians didi't belong in 
Oklahoma. They had been pushed out 
of their homes in the Black Hills of Wy- 
oming because the white men wanted 
their land, and told they must live in 


the hot, barren, dusty reservation set 
aside for them hundreds of miles away, 
though it meant their death. The Chey- 
ennes were a free, proud hunting 
people; they could as readily take to a 
meagre farming existence in Oklahoma 
as ducks to a desert. They stood it as 
long as they could; they starved, sick- 
ened and died without complaint. Then 
one fine day they packed up and left. 
They were going home, back to Wyo- 
ming, with or without the white man’s 
consent. 

Men, women and children, they were 
some three hundred souls in all. Ten 
thousand soldiers, the pick of trained 
Indian fighters under General Crook, 
were sent out:to catch them. The coun- 
try these Indians had to cross was laced 
by railroads and telegraph lines, filled 
with towns and homesteads. And yet 
this tiny band of courageous and home- 
sick Indians, who did not want to fight, 
who wanted only to live and die in the 
land of their forefathers, outwitted, 
eluded and outfought their pursuers. 

Not all of them. Half were eventually 
rounded up, jailed, and all but frozen 
to death at Fort Robinson. In a final 
desperate break for freedom, they were 
massacred. The remaining half, who 
had won through to Powder River, were 
graciously allowed to remain in the land 
that had always been their own. 

This is the true and tragic story that 
the young novelist Howard Fast has 
told in his new. book—The Last Frontier. 
It is ‘a fascinating episode in itself, and 
Mr. Fast tells it with the art of a born 
story-teller. Here is one book that the 
a is not likely to put down, once 


he has begun it. 


' BOOKS ABOUT EUROPE—Chief- 
ly Hitler 


Douglas Miller's You Can’t Do Business 
With Hitler (Little, Brown) has been 
justly praised by many commentators. His 
book is an analysis of the technique by 
which the Nazi leadership has strength- 
ened Germany at the expense of other 
peoples. How this fraud works in a con- 
quered country is further explained in 
Thomas Kernan’s France On Berlin Time 
( Lippincott ). 

Essential, of course, to any understanding 
of Hitler’s so-called “New Order” in Europe 
are Hitler's own speeches, with their amaz- 
ing record of false promises, broken pledges 
and blasted hopes. These speeches have 
been edited and supplemented with an ex- 
cellent commentary by Raoul de Roussy de 
Sales, under the title: My New Order 
( Reynal and Hitchcock ). 
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HAT was the hard part of it — 
I getting the words out. It was 


hard because his throat stuck 


together, and made him swallow, — 


and he was not sure how he was go- 
ing to sound. But he thought of Ris 
father, how his father always said 
he didn’t like boys who acted like 
girls, and who couldn't keep their 
chins up like in the army. “Hello, 
Mummy,” he said. He was glad he 
sounded all right. 

“How do you feel, darling?” 

“Fine.” 

He was going on ten, of course; 
and when you are going on ten you 
do not let on how you feel. You do 
not say how much you have wanted 
and wanted to be home ayain. You 
do not admit that what you really 
want now is to run to her and fly up 
into her arms, wriggling and crying, 
“Mummy, Mummy!” and hug her 
tight. You keep your chin up, and 
you stand very straight and smiling 
and inquire in a polite, grown-up 
voice, “Have you both been well?” 

“Very well, thank you, darling, and 

ouP” 

“Oh, fine.” 

His mother’s face was beautiful. 
Night after night, lying awake in the 
strange bed, in the strange house, he 
had stared at the ceiling and tried to 
remember just how her face looked; 
and to make it appeat in front of 
him in the darkness; but there were 
so many expressions of her face that 
he remembered, and they crowded 
so fast on top of one another— like a 
lot of pictures taken on the same 
negative in a camera—that he had 
never been able to think of her face 
very clearly. But he had been able 
to think of her voice, night after 
night, just exactly as it sounded now: 
“I've missed you, darling.” 

“I’ve missed you, too.” 

You are almost a man now, and 
you do not tell her about the nights 
when you would lie awake in the 
strange bed and think of the bombs, 
think of her in London with all the 
bombs. You do not tell aer how you 
would roll over and bury your head 
in the pillow so as not to worry Mrs. 
Pierce, who was being so kind to 
you. You tell her instead about all 
the nice things she'd like to hear: 
“At Christmas I had my own stock- 
ing, and we went to the theater 
twice.” oe 

“I'm sure youre quite iled, 
darling. Have ak ‘ith a good boy?” 


“Pardon?” 

“Have you drunk your milk?” 

“Oh, rather, [ve put on eight 
pounds.” : 

“Oh, my goodness me, how won- 
derful. Pretty soon you'll be as big 
as your father. . . .” 

He did not see how he could ever 
be as big as his father. His father 
looked like a giant in his khaki uni- 
form, very tall and handsome. His 
mother had sent him a snapshot of 
his father when he first put his new 
uniform on, at Christmas time, and 
he had shown it to Mrs. Pierce, and 
to his teacher and all the boys at 
school, and he had been very proud; 
but now for some reason it was hard 
to talk to his father. He had always 
been silent like this in front of bis 
father. His father seemed to find it 
hard to talk, too, and he kept clear- 


REUNION 


A Short 
Short Story 
By Corey Ford 


ing his throat, and starting his sen- 
tences explosively. with “I say.” “I 
say, I suppose you can play the piano 


now. 


That was a joke, The tirst letter he 


had written home, he had com- 
plained because Mrs. Pierce had 
wanted him to take piano lessons. His 
father had been amused, but his 
mother had said that it was very 
kind of Mrs. Pierce and he should, 
of course, take advantage of all 
these wonderful opportunities he 
could not get at home. 

“I suppose you're better than Pade- 
rewski, eh?” 

“Well, no, sir, not exactly,” he said, 
staring straight ahead. 

There was a little pause. There 
were always these little pauses when 
he talked to his father, and his 
mother would glance swiftly from 
one face to the other with an anxious 
understanding smile. 

“I say, your bicycle’s still in the 
cellar, you know,” his father said 
after a moment of silence. “Nobody 
has touched it.” _ 

He was glad about his bicycle. He 


had wondered whether anybody had 
been riding his bicycle while he was 
away, Woodie or any of the gang. 
He always kept his bicycle on a rac 
in the cellar, very clean and shiny. 
Mrs. Pierce had not wanted him to 
have a bicycle, for fear that he would 
be run over. 

“And Tag’s waiting for you up- 
_s his father -_ “He’s been 
sleeping on your every night 
while waive gone.” 4 

The bed at Mrs. Piercé’s was much 
bigger than his own bed at home, 
but there was no dog to sleep on the 
bed. Mrs. Pierce did not like dogs. 
Mrs. Pierce's house was not tiny like 
his own house, but all he had been 
able to think of for a year, was being 
back in his own house again. He 
cuuld not wait to.dash upstairs and 
see Tag again, and see his bicycle in 
the cellar, and the paneled kitchen 
that smelled of spice, and the bath- 
room with the high tin tub, and the 
creaky back stairs, and the yard. All 
he could think of now was being 
home, and never leaving home again. 

“I say, this is quite a thing, isn't it, 
the three of us getting together like 
this?” 

It was a dream. He knew it was 
only a dream. He had been looking 
forward to it for so long; but it was 
not real. It would be all over in a 
minute, like waking from a dream, 
and he would say goodby to them, 
and he would: go back to Mrs. 
Pierce's house again. Already the 
man beside him was saying, “I'm 
sorry, Geoffrey, but I'm afraid our 
time’s up.” 

“Are you sure youre all right, 
Geoffrey?” his mother asked. 

“Oh, fine,” he said. 

“Goodby, darling.” 

That was the hardest part of all. 
“Goodby,” he said cheerfully. 

“Thank you, Geoffrey, thank you, 
Mr. and Mrs. North, and now this 
concludes our special two-way 
broadcast between New York and 
London,” the man beside him was 
saying, “in which the magic of radio 
has ‘served to reunite. . . 

Afterward you go downstairs and 
have some ice cream and then you 
go back to the house with kind Mrs. 
Pierce. You do not let on how you 
feel; because, of course, you ar 
going on ten. % 

Copyright, 1941 by the Crowell-Collier 
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HIGH SPOTS OF THE BROADWAY SEASON 


URING the coming year Scho- 
D lastic is going to tell you about 
the important new plays as —- 
open on Broadway. This way you 
know who is to be seen in what, while 
the news is still fresh — before the com- 
edy, tragedy, or drama settles down into 
a as comfortable run, or gets made 
into a movie — or folds up and quietly 
disappears the way they often do. And 
by the time the Pulitzer and Critics’ 
Circle prizes are awarded in the spring 
you'll probably have your own candi- 
dates EF those honors, and know the 
reason why. 

The best play to come along so far 
in this very young season is important 
because of its timeliness and its human 
theme. It’s the story of what happened 
to the British common people between 
the time of the blundering and muddle- 
headed pre-war period, and the mag- 
nificent, stubborn, and high-hearted 
fight those same people (once so critical 
of their sovedhibenky hited put up since 
the threat of invasion gave them a com- 
mon cause. 

In The Wookey, the author, Freder- 
ick Hazlitt Brennan, has told us the ex- 
perience of England’s little man through 
the story of one Mr. Wookey — an ar- 
gumentative, cantankerous, but sterling 
Cockney tugboat captain and family 
man. When the play opens, the day be- 
fore England’s entrance into World 
War II, Wookey has washed his hands 
of the Government and the war. The 
men at the top have failed to follow his 
ready suggestions about how to stop 
Hitler. For nearly a year, Wookey sticks 


' tu bis exasperated resolution to have no 


truck with what's going on in the out- 
side world. But the part he plays ferry- 
ing British soldiers across the channel 
after the evacuation of Dunkerque 
dumps the war right into his lap. He 
begins to change his mind. Then, during 
a bombing, his humble home in Lon- 
don’s East End is made into a shambles, 
and his wife is killed. That, of course, 
does, the rest. From then on we have a 
Mr. Wookey (and by implication thou- 
sands and thousan ” 5 Wookeys all 
over England) ready to forget his in- 
dividual complaints, ready to defend 
his country and democracy in the fight 
against Nazi tyranny. _ 

The role of Wookey is played su- 
perbly by an old friend from Holly- 
wood — Edmund Gwenn. You've seen 


THE WOOKEY 





him in The Informer, Pride and Pre- 
judice, Foreign Correspondent, and 
Charley's Aunt. Mr.,Gwenn is not only 
an excellent actor, he’s also a Londoner, 
born and bred, who has played many a 
Cockney role — chiefly in ec by that 
past master, George Bernard Shaw. Add 
to this the knowledge that Mr. Gwenn’s 
own home, near the Thames in London, 
has been bombed into a*rubble, and 
you know why he turns in such an ex- 
cellent performance. As a matter of fact, 
Edmund Gwenn, as Horace Wookey, is 
the play. 

You'll recognize the name of at least 
one person in the good supporting cast. 
That's Heather Angel (also of the 


~movies), who plays the part of 


Wookey’s hysterical but brave daughter 
Primrose. What you won't have reason 
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: oe Ds bps 
Edmund Gwenn, as Horace Wookey 
(and as stubborn, heroic England) is 
the play. 


to recognize, now or ever we hope, are 
the sound effects of the German blitz- 
kreig, complete with “Alert” and “All 
Clear” sirens, which were recorded in 
London by permission of the British 
Ministry of Information. They're the real 
thing — and terrifying. That’s as close 
as we ever want to come to a bombing. 





Here’s My Favorite 
(Concluded from page 17) 


“That makes five boys,” I said with 
asmile. . 

“That's right,” he grinned. “I had to 
get my boys somehow! But, of course, 
the contest isn’t limited to boys. It just 
happened that way.” 

Eddie Cantor’s radio protégés are 
well known. Larry Adler, who has be- 
come famous for his harmonica work, 
got his start with Eddie. Of course, 
everybody remembers Deanna Durbin’s 
début on the Cantor program. Bobby 
Breen is another Cantor graduate. Right 
now Bobby is in military school. As Ed- 
die explained, his voice is at the uncer- 
tain stage, so singing will have to wait. 
Olive Major is another talented singer 
who appeared on the Time to Smile 
program last year. She is now in Holly- 
wood working on a picture. 


Eddie Cantor’s favorite hobby is a 
camp for underprivileged boys. “It’s 
called Surprise Lake Camp and it’s lo- 
cated at Cold Spring, New York. I 
went there as a boy,” he explained. 

Last year the camp entertained two 
thousand boys, most of them from down 
on the East Side where Eddie grew up. 
Some stayed for two weeks, others re- 
mained for months under medical care. 

Most people think of Eddie Cantor 
as a comedian. But he gets his biggest 
thrill out of making le laugh who 
never laughed before. They know that 
“Banjo Eyes” has a heart! 


Galloping Cantor 


“I could relate a hundred Dorothy 
Parker stories, as who couldn’t?” writes 
Eddie Cantor in a piece he calls “Add- 
ing Insult to Comedy” in the Sept. 14 
issue of This Week. “But the one I like 
best concerns her visit to the count 
estate of some friends for the wei 
It was so boring to her that she almost 
immediately sent the following telegram 
to a friend: “Please send me a loaf of 
bread — and enclose a saw and file!” 


Eddie Cantor, whose interview for 
Scholastic readers appears in this issue 
(see p. 17), holds that insults, not cust- 
ard pies, form the very backbone of 
truly good humor. As a matter of fact 
Cantor says he has his own Hit Parade 
of Insult Classics. Among them is an 
insult gag of his own, all prepared and 
ready to shoot. “I am waiting,” he ex- 
plains, for Woollcott to tell me that 
things are not going well with him, at 
which time I shall look Alec right in 
the eye and quick as a flash say, “Chins 
up, old boy!’ 


Yes Man 

A professor in a state university recently 
canvassed a room containing about 100 
young people for substitutes for the sim- 
ple word “yes.” Here is a partial list of 
what he got: Yeth, yap, yum, yo, yaws, 
chess, chass, chuss, ‘es, yair, chow, yip, 
yaw, yop, yup, yurp, yis, yuss, yays, eye-ah, 
yass, yahss, ye-up, yeyoss, yeh, ye-ah, yes- 
sir, shassm, yar! 
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HIS is the time of year when 
Ts are thinking over your ex- 

periences in order to find themes 
for your English assignments and 
perhaps for the Round Table. Your 
best themes will probably be written 
from your own experience. You will 
understand the problem which our 
first contributor poses in her opening 
sentences and appreciate her skill in 
trying to do just what she was told 
to do. 


I Searched My Heart 


They told me to write an essay, and 
they told me to write from my heart. 
I wondered about it and somehow I 
didn’t know what to write. I hardly 
knew what my heart held. I only knew 
there were things I didn’t understand, 
there in my heart, and I couldn't see 
how anyone else could understand them 
either. 

I thought of the times when every- 
thing’s been deep despair. Maybe it's 
only when you're young that things 
grow so impenetrably dark. All lite 
seems a deep dark tunnel. (The light 
that is supposed to shine in the 
tance as a goal in time of trouble has 
gone out. At least you can’t see it. Life 
seems to be something you go through 
in order to give meaning to death.) 
Why, it’s not even a tunnel, for there is 
no progress at all. It’s like the pit in the 
poem “Invictus,” like the lines, 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade.” 


There is no purpose. You don’t care 
much when you finally reach the safe 
retreat of a bed whether you ever wake 
up again to see the stars shine so beau- 
tifully. (They seem to just laugh, mock- 
ing you.) You remember how happy 
you were a day or two ago and you 
begin to believe you are given a taste 
of joy so that you can better know the 
bitterness, the darkness of the sorrow. 

Then I thought of how on another 
day maybe the sun is shining. The earth 
smells fresh and lovely. You feel young, 
strong, alive. Something lovely happens. 
The whole world sings. (Even in “the 
mud and scum of things, there always, 
always something sings.”) The sky 
looks bluer. God made the world just 
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for you. You know you've been sad so 
that you could rise again to new heights 
of happiness. 

And I thought of times I'd be walk- 
ing along the street, wra up in my 
pr shout I'd look 3 ea see the 
last of the sun, sinking silently, slowly, 
big and orange. It would be haloed by 
clouds whiclt had caught a purple fore- 
cast of the descending dusk. A tree 
would whisper. The lower part of the 
town would lie in cool shadow, but 
over there the dirt and grime would be 
transfigured. 

As you watch the sunset, the shadows 
deepen. The sun drops, the windows 
fade, the clouds are purple silhouettes 
against a darkening blue sky. Then to 
the north a lone star twinkles feebly, 
growing braver, stronger, joined by its 
more timid brothers until night has ar- 
rived—sweet, comforting, erasing the 
records of the day. You are filled with 
choking awe. You have had a glimpse 
of the loveliness you'll be able to see 
better when you've grown older and 
have forgotten the impulsiveness, the 
ignorance of youth. But you ‘wonder, 
suddenly, if it will all be quite as lovely 
then. 


Mary Ann Hawkinson, 16 


Minnehaha Academy 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Joel S. Peterson, Teacher 


Our next contribution is a simple 
narrative of the writer’s adventures. 
But the writer knows that the title 
suggests an exciting story, that peo- 

le like to exchange stories of child- 
hood, and that there is suspense and 


humor in this adventure. 


The Secret Passageway 


My sister and I had often read of 
secret passageways. We were always 
on the lookout for small, mysterious- 
looking doors that might conceal a hid- 
den tunnel. We came close to finding 
one the time we were jumping into the 
hay from high up in the loft and dis- 
covered a trap door. But when we 
opened it, it only disclosed the mule, 
contentedly munching hay below. Then 
one day we found a small door in the 
side of the corncrib. Having more 
imagination than knowledge of what 
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corn. . 
We both tried to lift the hook up, 
but it was of no use. It was rusted in 
tight. So I went to get a hammer. and 
returned with an enormous sledge ham- 
mer, so heavy I could hardly lift it. 
Since it was only one I could find, 
it had to suffice. We both took hold and 
swung it against the hook. After miss- 
ing it two or three times we hit it 
and, much to our amazement, ‘it broke 
off. We both pulled on the door and 
it squeaked open on its rusty hinges. 
en, to our horror, the corn started 
~——_ out in a great — stream, 
orcing the door open the rest of the 
way and pushing us with it. For a 
moment we were too surprised to do 
anything. That, however, didn’t last 
long. We both put our weight against 
the door and pushed as hard as we 
could. Before long, we managed to push 
it shut far enough so that the corn 
stop coming out. 

e started to carry the corn that had 
fallen upon the ground around to the 
other side of the crib and throw it in 
through the other door. There was so 
much corn, however, that we soon got 
tired. Then, too, there was the door we 
could not shut. Dad would know sooner 
or later. We might just as well_have 
it out with him at once. He could put 
the corn back and it would save us a 
lot of work. 

We found him and told him we had 
kad a little accident and would he 
please come and help us shut a door. 
I guess he must have thought we meant 
the big barn door because he was a 
little surprised and annoyed when he 
saw what we had done. But in spite 
of that we got off without the spankings 
we had expected. 


Carol Jeane McKindley, 17 
Benton Harbor (Mich.) High 
School, Mrs. Edith Hogue Ken- 
dall, Teacher 


GCHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
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SHORT STORY 





What's Happened So Far 


AST week the first half of this story 

told how Grandfather Rogers, Civil 
War veteran aged 96, came to Wash- 
ington to see the city; to visit his son’s 
and his grandson's graves in Arlington, 
and, of course, to visit his only remain- 
ing grandson, Tony, and Tony's wife, 
Muriel. When Grandfather got off the 
train he carried with him a basket of 
fresh eggs and butter right off the farm 
—and the friendship of practically 
everyone he’d met on the way, including 
the engineer. In Washington he went 
on making friends—among them Tony's 
English butler, Henry (who, Grandfather 
discovered, had won a Victoria Cross in 
the First World War); assorted taxi 
drivers, and two rather forlorn young 
people named John and Margery 
Mosely whom he got to talking to one 
day when he went to pay his respects 
to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

Tony, who loved his grandfather, re- 
ceived him with open arms. The socially 
busy.and ambitious Muriel, on the other 
hand, was polite about it all but con- 
sidered the old man a colossal bore — 
and was a little ashamed of him. Which 
is where we left the story last week. We 
take it up now during a tea party Mu- 
riel is giving for her husband’s boss’s 
wife. Muriel, who has made sure that 
Grandfather Rogers is ovt of the way 
for the afternoon, is showing her honor 
guest the house, and has just proudly 
opened the door to the library. The last 
sentence, as you remember, was: “Mu- 
riel stood transfixed in the doorway.” 


Now go on from there. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


“What's a hero, anyway,” mused Grandfather Rogers. 
“Tom and Harry in Arlington, and Henry holding a 
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man’s pants and asking him if he liked chicken?” 


ONE HOUR OF GLORY 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


was Grandfather Rogers who 
had removed his overcoat but 
not his chest protector; and sitting 
in a large handsome chair was what 
was unmistakably a taxi driver. He 
was holding a glass of hot toddy, 
and as they looked, he raised it. 
“Well; here’s to you, colonel,” the 
taxi driver said happily. 
Muriel closed the door, and the 
great lady smiled, not so officially. 
“Such a nice room,” she mur- 
mured. “And thank you for the 
party, my dear. I’ve really enjoyed 
it.” 


ace in front of the fire 


Which she probably had, since 
she smiled—not officially—most of the 
way home. 

Muriel — the evening sulking 
in bed, and Grandfather and Tony 
had dinner together. The old man 
was happy. Tony talked quite a little 
about Europe—not giving away any 
official secrets, of course—but he had 
little to say about America. 

“Now look, son,” said Grand- 
father Rogers. “We used to think 
this was a great country. Nothing we 
couldn't do. Now the courage has 
gone out of us. What's the matter 
with us?” 

But Tony's mind was on Europe, 
and on Muriel, in tears upstairs. 

“Europe's in a pretty mess,” he 
said absently. 

Grandfather Rogers said irritably: 
“Better forget it and get busy about 
America. It's cost a lot to build and 
save. Go over to Arlington someday 


A Story in Two Parts: Part 2 


soon, son. It might make you think.” 

Tony went so often to Arlington 
with quite a number of important 
visitors that this left him unim- 
pressed. He drew out of his pocket 
an invitation to a White House re- 
ception, with Grandfather Roger's 
name written in to match the engrav- 
ing, and handed it to him. But the 
old man eyed it coldly. 

“What for?” he said suspiciously. 
“I don’t hold with that fellow there, 
and I don’t care if he knows it.” 

Tony grinned. “You don’t have to 
kiss him,” he said. “Just shake hands 
and move on. They'll have the Ma- 
rine Band. You'll like that.” 

It was actually the band that de- 
cided Grandfather Rogers. 

The next few days passed slowly 
for him. He went out one day and 
was forcibly fitted with an evening 
suit for the great occasion. And an- 
other day he saw the Moselys again. 
John had a new overcoat; but for all 
their new clothes, they looked more 
like children than ever. Before he 
could reach them, they got on a 
streetcar, leaving him more puzzled 
than before. He had a queer, appre- 
hensive feeling that day, as though 
they had gone for good; as though 
indeed, having picked them out of 
nowhere, he had lost them there. 

But he had not lost them. 

It was the afternoon of the recep- 
tion at the White House when he 
realized that. Everything had been 
erga normal up to that time. He 

d been out, spending some time 
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standing by the Grant monument 
near the Capitol. He thought it very 
handsome, especially the horses, al- 
though he had never seen General 
Grant, and his memory of that war 
had been mostly of dirt and hunger 
and slogging along on foot. When he 
got back, he found Henry hanging 
up the dress suit and putting the 
studs in the stiff shirt. He sat down 
and eyed the outfit unfavorably. 


“Tll look like a black rooster in 
that,” he grumbled. “All tail and no 
front.” 

Henry ventured to smile. “That's 
the way I felt, sir, the first time I 
wore one. 

“When was that?” Grandfather 
Rogers inquired, interested. 
“Thought you English were born in 
them.” 

Henry hesitated. Then he said: “It 
was after the war, sir. I'd saved a 
little, but it was almost gone. There 
were no jobs, and medals were sell- 
ing for ten shillings or less. So I de- 
cided to have one last fling, as you 
might say. That's when I got the 
evening clothes. I'd never had any 
before.” 

Grandfather Rogers eyed him with 
interest. “And then what?” he asked. 

Henry looked apologetic. “You 
know how it is, sir. I was young and 
ay desperate. I had a good time 
or a week or so. After that I meant— 
well, there was always the river, sir.” 

But Grandfather Rogers was get- 
ting up out of his chair. He had a 
quite dreadful look on his face. 

“I'm a darned old fool, Henry,” he 
said, and marched out of the room 
and out of the house. 

When Tony, carrying a new dress 
tie, came home at six, he looked into 
the library and found it empty. 
Muriel, of course, was not in. 


“Where is Mr. Rogers?” he asked 
Henry. “In his room?” 

“No, sir. He left the house some 
time ago.” 

“Good Lord,” said Tony, annoyed. 
“He knew he’s going out tonight, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir, he knew, all right. The 
clothes are in his room. He saw 
them.” ‘ 

Tony ordered a whisky-and-soda 
and lighted a cigarette. He was 
vaguely uneasy, but the old boy had 
seemed pretty capable of looking 
after himself. When Henry brought 
his drink, however, he questioned 
him. 






“Did he say where he was going?” 
“No, sir. I was fixing his shirt, 
and—” Henry gulped—‘T don’t know 
what happened, sir. He said he was 
a darned old fool, if you'll excuse the 
ression.” 

ell, it’s a darned nuisance, any- 
how,” said Tony. 

He was not really anxious. He 
smoked a cigarette and looked at the 
paper, which was “ne unpleasant 
things about the Administration, as 
usual. But when he looked into the 
hall closet to see the condition of his 
top hat, he saw Grandfather Rogers’ 
chest protector on the floor. He 
picked it up, and he was still hold- 
ing it when Muriel arrived. 

“He's gone. And without this,” he 
said. 

“Gone where? Home?” said Muriel, 
hopefully. 

“No. Just out, no one knows where. 
I've a notion to call the police.” 

“And get in the papers? Don't be 
silly. What could happen to him?” 

“That's what I intend to find out,” 
said Tony grimly. 

He did aes call the police, how- 
ever. He went up to the old man’s 
room first; but there was no clue 
there. The room itself seemed mutely 





to protect him. It looked bare, as 
though the old man’s living in it had 
left little or no impression on it; as 
though, indeed, great age had asked 
little and required little. Except for 
the hired evening clothes, which 
looked oddly out of place, there were 
only a pair of worn hairbrushes, a 
small photograph of his dead wife, 
a second suit of clothing in the closet, 
a few undergarments, a toothbrush, 
and a tin of something to keep false 
teeth from slipping. Tony surveyed 
the room with a sense of guilt. 








And he’s had so little from us, he 


thought. A bed and food. Good 
Te if anything has happened to 


It was eight o'clock, and in spite 
of Muriel and the press, Tony was 
calling the police, when G ther 
Rogers finally returned. There was 
no sree oC his return. He 
simply rang rbell, and H 
Sand him standing there. ey 
kept his relief out of his voice. 

“We've been worried about you, 
sir,” he said. “Steady, sir. Not sick, 
are you?” 

He feached out and caught the old 
man by the arm; but Grandfather 
Rogers shook him off. 

‘m all right,” he said testily. “I 
want to sit down, that’s all. I’m 
tired.” 

It was there that Tony found him, 
looking weary and incredibly old, 
while Henry hovered over him. 

“Sorry, Tony,” he said slowly. 
“Just let me rest here for a minute. 
I've been kind of busy.” 

Tony eyed him. He was pale, and 
the scar of an old bullet wound stood 
out, livid, on his wrinkled face.* 

“Don't want to bother you, but 
do you care to talk about it?” Tony 
asked. 

“Not yet. Maybe later.” ~ 

Tony put an arm around the 
thin shoulders. “Better tell me, old 
soldier,” he said. “Better get to 
bed, too. Henry and I will take you 
up. No-party tonight.” 

But Grandfather Rogers shook 
his head, and this time he smiled. 
“Can't waste that dress suit, can 
we? It would break Henry’s heart.” 

An hour later they were on the 
way to the White House. The drive 
was uneventful, except that out- 
side the White House Grandfather 
Rogers lowered a window and 
hailed a policeman standing there. 

“Hi, Bill,” he called in his cracked 
voice. “Got it all fixed. Every- 
bee oy hunky-dory.” 

policeman stared. He did not 
know the old man in his finery. 
Then he grinned. “Good for you, 
colonel,” he said. 

Tony, puzzled, mutely thanked 
his gods that Muriel was not there, 
and the car drove on. 

If the White House and its pag- 
eantry impressed Grandfather Rog- 
ers that night, he did not show it— 
the uniforms and foreign decorations 

(Continued on page 37) 
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T was the usual ful evenin 

meal at the Halls, and to Ned it 
seemed as if he were hearing an old re- 
fran: “Here I have been making all 
kinds of sacrifices, so that you can go 
to college and become something in the 
future, but no, you know best; you want 
to go to work. 

“Hold on, Mother. I don’t want to go 
against your wishes but I ought to know 
what will make me happy.” 

“And I don’t, I suppose. Who has had 
more experience? Answer that!” 

“All right, you have. But I won't go 
to college and I won't be treated like a 
child.” 

We all are born needing care «until 
we are able to go it alone. However, 
the good parent gives a child love, 
approval, physical care; on hi 1 
with ideals and a basis fer judging peo- 

le, tries to make him a “self-starter.” 
And then, the good parent lets go. 


Wanted: A Short Cut to Experience 
Parents have better judgment about 
most things than their ‘teen age chil- 
dren. Still, young people can’t be inocu- 
lated with wisdom. They have to get it 
the hard way. Second-hand experience 
is accepted, only if it comes from some- 
one they trust and admire, someone 
who respects them as a person and is 
concerned about their affairs and wel- 
fare. When a parent has these qualities, 
the child willingly comes for advice. 


Mrs. Hall, as she dissects the latest , 


misdeed of Ned or of his — sister 
Adele, should go back twenty-five years 
and recall the sort of child she was once. 
And it wouldn’t hurt Ned and Adele to 
keep on file copies of their own pretty 
little speeches. Here is one of Adele’s, 
for instance, which probably will be re- 
peated by Adele 2nd some day: “You 
must think I’m four years old, mother. 
You wait for me after school. If I'm de- 
layed because I’ve stopped for a coke, 
you call up the principal. When the 
phone rings—“Who is it, Adele, what's 
he saying?’ If I go to a party—“What 
games did you play, Adele, with whom 
did you dance? Did he take you home? 
Adele, did he. . . .’ I won't have it any 
more... .” (Exit, door slamming.) 

‘Mrs. Hall has many reasons for want- 
ing Ned to attend college. She genuine- 
ly believes, as she told her brother-in- 
law, Bob Hall, “It’s the only sensible 
thing for Ned to do..That’s the way his 
father feels too.” 

Uncle Bob, however, generally saw 
his nephew’s point. “What seems sensi- 
ble, Jean, isn’t always the best thing to 
do in the long run. Ned isn’t you and 
he isn’t his father. He is both of you 


Sound Advice on 


Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 





[Aces oad 
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Are Parents Necessary? 





When Mrs. Hall thinks of her son Ned 
going to work her emotions take over. 


and neither. He’s himself, a new person. 
If he goes into a field that isn’t for him, 
he won't ever forgive you or himself.” 

Mrs. Hall sincerely wants Ned and 
Adele to be self-reliant. Yet she has a 
real tussle with herself and that eternal 
mothering impulse. 

Mrs. Hall and her children are each 
fighting in defense of what they think 
their rights: mother to rule the ‘roost, 
the offspring to work out their own 
destiny. Such a tug of war occurs in 
most households and in mild form is 
normal. As quarreling alternates with 
discussion, parents and children be- 
gin to see something of each other's 
point of view. Once in a while, this 
getting-together may be hastened by 
calling in a relative, friend or teacher 
to act as go-between or referee, as the 
case may be. 

In some families, however, the feud- 
ing gets beyond control. When this 
happens, some children leave home, if 
not in body then in mind—this is bad. 
Others give in completely—this is 


worse. 


It might be wise in such instances’ 


to seek the help-of a specialist in per- 
sonality problems. He will explain each 
to himself. 


Learning to Walk Alone 


Ned and Adele are leaning on their 
mother more than they suspect. Unsure 
about themselves and the future, they 
fare’ up easily and over-do their strug- 
gle for independence. ft isn’t mother 
who is pushing them around so much 
as the difficulties coming up in = 
life. With increasing security, they wi 
feel closer to mother, develop more 


open-mindedness toward her sugges- 


tions, and find it easier eventually “to 
let go” themselves. 

Being a parent gives a person an au- 
thority asi an outlet for his creative 
impulses that he probably finds no- 
where else. Moreover, as Mrs. Hall got 
older and grew more and more disap- 
pointed with her lot, Ned and Adele 
offered her a second chance at life. 
Since the Neds and Adeles of today will 
be the Father and Mother Halls of to- 
morrow, they should now realize that 
the more genuine interests they will 
have in life, the less likely are they to 
depend on their children as the only 
source of mental and emotional satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Hall says that children should 
be on their own. That is her mind talk- 
ing, however. When she thinks of Ned 
going to work, her emotions take over. 
To Mrs. Hall, a person in a trade sim- 
ply doesn’t rate. Ned’s arguments may 
silence her, but they cannot convince. 

Mrs. Hall needs to be freed from the 
attitudes and fears’ carried over from 
her own childhood. It will be easier, 
then, for her to go out into the world 
and develop new interests and con- 
tacts. 

When the Halls become different 


. kinds of people, they will behave dif- 


ferently toward each other. 

Are parents necessary? Well, Ned, 
Adele and even Mrs. Hall often have 
their doubts. But if anyone can think 
of a satisfactory substitute, will he 
please speak up soon. Until then, the 
next time the Hall family sends out an 
S. O. S. for an arbitrator, let’s hope he'll 
bring along this poem by Kahlil 
Gibran: * 

Your children are not: your children, 
They are the sons and daughters of 

Life’s longing for itself. 

They come through you but not from 


you, 

And though they are with you yet they 
belong not to you. 

You may give them your love but not 
your thoughts 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not 
their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of 
tomorrow, which 

You cannot visit, not even in your 
dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but 
seek not to make them like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tarries 
with yesterday. 


*From “The Prophet.” 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


ike Ring, Telephone, Ring 


G:: has the Trotter family 
in a dither. Ginny's the one 
Pop claims was born to be a 
switchboard operator, because of her 
habit of hanging on the telephone by 
the hour, chatting with Edie and 
Midge and Dimps. But now quite 
suddenly she’s stopped all that. She 
just sits and looks at the telephone 
and sighs. That's what has them wor- 
ried—that and her strange way of 
changing character lately. One day 
she’s the Sophisticate (broad “a's” 
included), next she’s the Sloe-Eyed 
Siren, and then without warning she 
becomes Little Cutie-Pie. 

Ginny, you see, is in love. Well, 
almost. And she would be completely 
~—if a Certain Person would give 
her a tumble, instead of playing the 
part of Old Stoneface. The C. P. in 
this case is Jeep Wilmerding, one of 
the lifeguards at the Municipal Pool 
during the summer. It was love at 


first sight with Ginny, but she never 
could figure out how to meet him — 





short of drowning, which didn’t seem 
feasible at the time. Now she’s be- 

inning to think a slight drowning 
sould’ hah been sone than this 
business of seeing him at school 
every day and not making any prog- 
ress. They're always eyeing each 
other across the chemistry lab or 
passing in the corridors. Once she 
actually bumped into him in the stair 
tower but didn’t recognize him until 
too late. That was the day after she'd 
seen I Wanted Wings and had de- 
cided to be the Veronica Lake 
— sans s and cum that eye-band- 
age haloes But what ora was al- 
lure if you couldn't see whom you 
were alluring? Besides, Jeep had 
probably checked her off as dumb as 
well as blind, the way she'd mixed up 
her chemistry experiment that after- 
noon and nearly blown the roof off 
the lab. 

The next day Ginny had worn her 
specs but with a little Bonnie Baker 
personality to overcome them. That 


f an honest, friendly hello to 


by Gay Paad 


hadn’t worked so well either. She'd 
trucked around the recreation room 
that noon, singing “Ow-w John-nee 
Ow-w,” but Jeep had gone right on 
playing ping-pong. (Becky Rein- 
hart’s crack that she'd better go home 
and play paper-dolls hadn't helped 
any, either. ) 

Now Ginny's stuck. There's still 
the palsy-walsy type, but for her 
to try back-slapping six-foot Jeep 
would be like a flea walking up to a 
Great Dane! Besides, she doesn't feel 
palsy-walsy toward him. Her hands 
go cold and clammy every time he 
passes by. 

Jeep the Meek 

Ginny would probably be amazed 
to know that Jeep is just plain scared 
of girls and that he’s six feet of jello 
when they're near him. He feels so 
clumsy around them. When he tries 
to dance, his size 10 gunboats get in 
the way; in autos or at the movies 
his knees seem to be crowding his 

* chin; and at the Big Scoop when he 
starts to pass the cokes, he’s likely to 
knock one into somebody’s lap. 

On the lifeline he may ts looked 
like a Greek God, but on the date- 
line he feels like an oaf, and the very 
thought of sitting down and talking 
to one of the Central girls gives him 
paralysis of the throat. How would 
he ever know what to talk about, 
particularly when girls never seem 
the same two days in succession? 


Hi, There! 
Like most boys, Jeep would prefer 
the 
broad “a’s” in the dictionary. He'd 
be much more attracted to a girl who 
looked and acted her natural self 
than one who puts on Hollywood 
airs. No wonder he stuck to ping- 
pong that day in the recreation room. 
He at least knew the rules of that 
game and they made sense. ’Ginny’s 


2 didn’t. 


a 
1S 
- 
> 
. 


If Ginny wants to speak to Jeep, 
why not? You don’t have to have a 
coming-out to meet people you 

0 to school with every day, and no- 

y's going to raise an eyebrow if 

you turn to a schoolmate, walking 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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Open your album with a picture show- 
ing the start of a typical school day. 


OW about starting this fall to 
4 make a really lively photo- 

By xy record of your school 
days? the typical doings, and all 
the young people in your school—caught 
in some typical pose. . 

For instance, that boy who winds 
himself up in such a remarkable way 
to throw a baseball. And the one who 
hates to get up early, and always comes 
dragging his books and looking sleepy. 
Get him to pose, with an exaggerated 
look of blackboard agony twisting up 
his face. 

Then there’s the girl whose dog 
always follows her to school. There are 
the games at recess and the pranks on 
the way home. They are all just every- 
day stuff, but they are also the stuff of 
your life. A few years from now all 
these pictures will be simply priceless. 
You will have more than one big laugh 
over them with your friends. They will 
keep fresh a part of life that nobody 
wants to forget. 

And you don’t have to wait a few 
years before you enjoy these pictures. 
Once you get a good collection, print 
them up in a good size, say 5 x 7 or 
8x10. Take them to one of those places 
where they do spiral binding, and have 
them bound into a book. Or, you can, 
of course, just paste up the prints in a 
scrapbook. But they really look smart- 
est the other way. At some of those 
places they also sell big sheets of trans- 
parent plastic for covers. 

If possible, don’t show anybody the 
pictures until you get a whole col- 
lection. Then spring them on your 
friends in the k form. You will 
really have something. 

It is best to ve the prints on 
double-weight paper if you mean to 
have them spiral-bound. Also, leave a 








The way this boy carries his books 
makes this picture rather interesting. 


good margin at the left hand side, to 
allow for the binding. If you wax the 
prints, they will stay clean longer. 
To wax them you must use matte finish 
ge Get some simonizing wax used 
or automobiles, and a roll of cheese- 
cloth. Cut up the cheesecloth into con- 
venient pieces’ Dab some of the wax 
onto a doth, work it around until you 


smooth out the lumps, then rub it’ 


lightly on the prints with a circular 
motion. Let the wax dry a few sec- 
onds, then polish with a clean piece of 
cheesecloth. 

You do all this after you have spotted 
the prints, hiding all the little blem- 
ishes, pinholes, dust marks, etc. If you 
spot the prints with pencil, the wax will 
rub the pencil marks off, so it is neces- 
sary to do the job with regular spot- 


ting colors applied with water and a 
fine brush. Th 
these. 


That is the smart way to present 


e wax has no effect on 
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PHOTOGRAPH 
YOUR SCHOOL 


DAYS 


By Mabel Scacheri 


your prints. So now the next thing is to 
make sure the pictures are worthy of all 
this care. 

It might be well to start your book 
with a first rate picture of your school. 
Then perhaps a would like a snappy 
scene of the playground during recess. 
If you can get up on something high — 
a Rana a tree — or shoot from a class- 
room window, you will get a better 
general effect than from ground level. 
Then come along with a few closeups 
of your friends playing games or chat- 
ing — something very casual. Try not 
to make your pictures look as if they 
were posed, 

You will want some interiors of the 
classroom, and you can no doubt make 
arrangements with your teachers to take 
these when the room is empty, or just 
before recess. A camera on a tripod. 
fast film, and a fairly long exposure, 
perhaps one or two seconds, depend- 
ing on the light. Get your teachers to 
a too. Or use flood lights—or a 

ash — and take your class while it is in 
session. 

You may want to make the pictures 
run chronologically through the school 
day, but keep the shots varied. Show a 
group, an individual, a long shot, a 
closeup, a building, a human interest 
theme, something serious, something 
funny. Ten years from now you will 
think you were a pretty bright young- 
ster to keep that fine record of your 
school days. And perhaps at the end of 
this school year a lot of your playmates 
will be bribing you or paying you to 
make them up some duplicate books. 





Chem and physics lab make an effec- 
tive background for “different” pictures. 








HOLD THAT LINE! Marie (center above) wears a fleecy box 


coat with patch pockets and Mickey Mouse buttons. In RAF 
blue, red, or natural (about $20). Her Mop ‘Em mitts are $1.25. 
Frank (left above) sports a Kaynee jacket of all-wool polo 
suede cloth, fly-front with saddle-stitched collar, in brown, 
teal, or green (about $7). Beecher’s all-weather coat by Albert 
Richard is made of Whitman’s (reg. Army) poplin. Zelan- 
treated, with Tartan plaid lining (for fall and spring) plus a 
zip-in lambskin lining with all-wool sleeves. (See sketch below 
for details.) With inside book pocket and button-on football 
hood with drawstring, it’s the works! (Under $25) 


Clothes like these may be 
found in leading department 
stores everywhere. If, however, 
you cannot locate specific items 
shown here, write Gay Head, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. C., and she will be glad 
to help you track them down, 


THERE SHE GOES! Marie's 
Football Per-Kee (below) of 
wool felt edged with wool em- 
broidery is divided into six 
sections, each in different col- 
lege colors. The perfect razzle- 
dazzle for the game ($2). 





DOWN THE FIELD in rubber boots! Left to right 
below. Baltic Gaytees fit over moccasins ($1.65); 
Classmate Gaytees, fleece-lined ($2); Buckaroos 
($3). In popular colors. 





Grade 


CHANGE, MISTER? Anyhow. Michelle gets 
the souvenir and pins it on her natural-color 
Ancuna coat in belted wrap style (about 
$30). Her matching wool felt hat by Brewster 
(about $4), red capeskin Quartermaster 
mitts (about $3), and terry cloth trinket 
socks by Gordon (about 40c). 


Studerits modeling clothes on these pages are 
- Marie Pahl, Michelle Kelly, June Taeyman, Bee- 
cher Greenman, and Frank Ferraro, students at 
Babylon (N. Y.) High School. 


SIGNAL’S OFF! “Fisherman’s Luck” on! (Be- 
low) The trickiest lapel pin of the season by 
Karu. Comes in gold or silver with green 
stone for fish’s eye. ($1). 


BLOCK THAT PLAID! Michelle (below) teams up a blue, brown, and 
beige plaid skirt (about $5) with rayon shirt (about $2) and beige 
corduroy vest (about $3). June's triple-threat combination is bright 
red all-wool Shetland coat (about $13), gray wool box-pleated skirt 
(about $6) and red and gray plaid shirt (about $4). Her Hi-Up hose 
(40c). Frank's cotton plaid shirt by Kaynee ($1.25). 








— 
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RITING about the worla 
series is always a tough 
piece of homework for us. 


Working in advance as we do, we 
rarely know exactly who the rivals 
will be. In fact, the way pennants 
are won nowadays, nobody knows. 
Most of the blame may be laid on 
the National League. Why can’t they 
give us the cooperation the Ameri- 
can League does in the way of early 
pennant clinchings? With the ex- 
ception of last year, when the Cin- 
cinnati Reds sewed up the flag in 
mid-September, we can't remember 
a National loop race that wasn't a 
dogfight almost up until the last day. 
The current melee, which is still 
gathering fire and fury as we write 
this, threatens to be the dogfight to 
end all dogfights. The St. Louis Car- 
dinals and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
are going at it tooth and nail, with 
only the breadth of a Wheatie flake 
separating them in the standings. 
The Cards have a great pitching 
staff, good hitters and a bunch of 
Whirlaways in spikes. One runs faster 
than the other. Manager Billy South- 
worth’s only headache is fielding nine 
players who are reasonably sound of 
limb. Someone’s always getting hurt. 
His players give the hospitals more 
business than. Joe Louis’s opponents. 
There isn’t a regular on the team who 
hasn't taken time-out for repairs this 
season. 
Luckily for Southworth the Car- 
dinals’ farm system produced a 
bumper crop this year. It sent up a 





Wide World 


BASEBALL'S 


GRAND 


flock of strong-armed pitchers like 
Ernie White, Howie Krist, Matt 
Surkont and Frenchy Pollet; and a 


wonderful assortment of ball-hawks 


and hitters in “Creepy” Crespi, 
Walker Cooper, Johnny Hopp and 
Coaker Triplett. 

To trump these Cards the Dodgers 
offer a royal flush of batters led by 
the League’s home-run and runs: 
batted-in king, Dolph Camilli 
(“Knock ’em silly with Camilli”), and 
Pete Reiser, the loop’s batting champ; 
two ace-high pitchers in Whit Wyatt 
and Kirby Higbe; and a fiery com- 
petitive spirit. 

Everybody loves the Dodgers. 
They're the cardiac clowns of base- 
ball; they give you heart failure from 
inning to inning. Their rooters are 
the wackiest and most loyal in all 
baseball. For 20 years they've been 
pennant-starved. Now that they 
smell the world series, they're going 
around with wild looks in their eyes. 

The stuff of which Dodger fans are 
made is typified by Bob Anderson. 
After seeing every opening game for 
the past ten years, he was slated for 
the draft before the current season 
began. He filed conscientious objec- 
tions to delay induction. After 
seeing the opener he withdrew them. 





About a month ago Sol Gurtenstein 
got to Ebbets Field, fatherland of the 
Dodgers, at 10:00 A.M., five hours 
before game -time. Finding the 
bleachers already filled, he shinnied 
up a drainpipe, got to the top, then 
fell and broke his leg. As he opened 
his eyes in the hospital his first re- 
mark was, “Turn on the radio. I want 
to hear the game.” If he had said 
anything else, he wouldn't have been 
a Dodger fan. 


Ho Hum, Those Yanks Again 


While the National Leaguers spend 
the waning days of the season locked 
in mortal combat, the American 
Leaguers usually are just going 
through the motions. Rarely does a 
scramble upset the dignity of the 
race. Last year, of course, was an ex- 
ception. New York, Cleveland and 
Detroit didn’t get together on the 


FINALE 


flag until the middle of the last week 
in September. 

This season marked a return to 
normalcy The Yankees, in fact, set a 
record for an early nailing of the 
flag. Until this season the earliest an 
American League pennant had been 
clinched was September 9. This year 
the Yanks bettered that record by 
five days. 

Despite this feat, the Yanks are 
not the ball of fire they used to be. 
Their pitching is downright weird. 
They haven't a man who's won over 
15 games (as of September 20). Yet 
there are experts who claim that you 
can’t cop a hag without at least two 
20-game winners. 

The answer to the Yankee puzzle 
is primarily "gat at the bat. Every 
time you look up some Yank is spray- 
ing a homer into a distant bleacher. 
The superstitious Yankee rooters, 
however, have another theory. They 
attribute the team’s success to the 
freshman shortstop, Phil Rizzuto, 
more affectionately known as “The 
Flea” and “Scooter.” 

The Flea is supposed to be a sort 
of good luck chance In the five years 
he’s been playing organized baseball, 


his team has never ailed to win the — 


pennant. 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS 





Coming Events on the 
Movie Calendar 


IT IS TO LAUGH 


Plenty of comedy—everything from a 
polite chortle to a broad roar. Laughton 
is slated for two snicker-catchers. In 
Universal’s It Started With Adam, he'll 
be an eccentric millionaire who makes 
life difficult for the romantic team. of 
Deanna Durbin and Robert Cummings. 
Then he'll switch over to RKO to do 
his bit in Three Rogues, one of Ferenc 
Molnar’s most diverting comedies. 

W.-C. Fields shares honors with 
Gloria Jean in Universal's forthcoming 
The Great Man. M-G-M has slated the 
sure-fire Mickey Rooney and Judy Gar- 
land pair for Babes on Broadway. 20th 
Century-Fox. has the Laurel and Hardy 
type of thing in Great Guns. 

Olson & Johnson’s Hellzapoppin has 
been pulled straight from Broadway by 
Universal. And M-G-M has captured 
another Broadway stage hit, Panama 
Hattie, with Martha Raye. Fred Astaire 
dances the “Wedding Cake Walk” for 
us with a new partner, the comely Rita 
Hayworth, in Columbia’s You'll Never 
Get Rich. The Hal Roach Comedy, 
Tanks a Million, is a bit of a laugh on 
the draftees. 

And we're promised two more Disney 
classics: Dumbo, the story of. an ugly 
little elephant, and Bambi, from Felix 
Salten’s delightful story of the life of 


a deer. M — 
THEY’‘VE READ A BOOK 


Producers are drawing on top-ranking 
literary masterpieces for many of the 
big productions. RKO is turning Ste- 
phen Vinceat Benet’s story The Devil 
and Daniel Webster into a film called 
All That Money Can Buy (see Schol., 
Sept. 22, p. 17). Script and cast are 
first-rate. 

20th Century-Fox will film How 
Green Was My Valley, long-lived best 
seller by Richard Llewellyn. Walter 
Pidgeon and Maureen O’Hara have the 
big roles. M-G-M bought Marquand’s 
H. M. Pulham, Esq.; the stars are Hedy 
Lamarr, Robert Taylor, and Ruth Hus- 
sey. 

Orson Welles’ next production will 
revive Booth Tarkington’s The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons. Korda’s new techni- 
color, with Sabu, is woven from the 
rich stuff of Kipling’s Jungle Book. The 
popular novel, Out of Gas, by Charles 
Nordhoff and Norman Hall will come 


Nordhoff - Hill- Laughton combination 
that made the magnificent Mutiny on 
the Bounty. 

Edward Small (United Artists) goes 
back to Alexander Dumas to pick up 
the opulent adventure romance, The 
Corsican Brothers. 

INTERNATIONAL INCIDENTS 

It would take a columnist to list all 
this year’s war and espionage pictures. 
Here’s a sampling: In Passage to Bor- 
deaux, from a screen play by Budd 
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Schulberg, RKO has called William 
Shirer, famous newscaster, to help with 
the script. They also offer Joan of Paris, 
a story of Paris today, with Michele 
Morgan and the admirable Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

Walter Wanger (United Artists) will 
present The Eagle Squadron, filmed 
under the supervision of Merian C. 
Cooper, World War flying ace. 20th 
Century-Fox gives us the timely A 
Yank in the R.A.F., with Tyrone Power 
and Betty Grable. 

Universal takes us to the far eastern 
fringe of the battle with Burma Convoy. 
United Artists will soon release the es- 
pionage drama International Lady with 
Ilona Massey. 
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“Natural spring, nothing ! 
He’s wearing shoes with IP. F.*” 





















to the screen as The Tuttles of Tahiti. 
It's Laughton again — and the same 





HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., AND B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 


. 





%* Don’t let your feet stop you from be-" 
coming a champ at your chosen sport— 
wear shoes with “Posture Foundation.” 
Particularly for gym work! This scien- 
tific improvement in rubber-soled shoes 
is a proven aid to athletic development 
and performance—it holds the bones of 
the foot in natural position, increases 
Staying power, and safeguards against 
flat feet. Simply remember Posture Foun- 
dation comes only in these two brands of 
rubber-soled shoes—Hood or Goodrich. 
Models for sport and dress-up, too. 


Leading coaches 


recommend P. F.— 
“Posture Foundation” 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 











MARK WARNOW conducts the 

orchestra on Columbia's Hit 
Parade and is known in radio for his 
endless hunt for new musical talent. A 
while back he was out driving, stop 
for a red light and heard someone play- 
ing a violin from a nearby house, and 
playing it well. Mark parked his car, 
paid an informal call, and the young 
violinist is in the Hit Parade orchestra 
today. 


XY TIE A STRING around your little 
finger to remember: Dr. Walter 
Damrosch’s Music Appreciation Hour 
returns to NBC’s Blue Network on Octo- 
ber 17, to be heard each Friday at 2 
p.m., thereafter. . . . The Sunday night 
Helen Hayes dramatic programs on the 
Columbia network. . .. Leopold Stokow- 
ski's beautiful hands will wave over the 
musicians of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra for eight concerts this winter, 
one of the things you shouldn't miss 
(and we mean positively). . . . CBS 
presents the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra again this winter, 
beginning on October 12. . . . While the 
Mutual network is proudly broadcast- 
ing, for the second season, the Frida 
afternoon concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy’s 


direction. 


IF YOU WANT to be a radio 
“¥ engineer, and if you're subject to 
seasickness, better make it some other 
profession. For take note of the sad 
case of Charlie Mason, assigned to 
Columbia’s popular What's New at 
the Zoo program, who a few weeks ago 





rode all around Bronx Park on the back 
of an elephant. John Reed King, the 
announcer, at least talk. But 
Charlie just looked down at the ground, 
way below, held on tight to the swaying 
beast, and silently vowed to live a better 
life in the future. 


HISTORY DEPT.: Al Pearce 

once made a broadcast from the 
bottom of an elevator shaft and it was 
not intentional. He’d been hurrying to 
make his regular program when the 
elevator fell. Instead of getting to the 
studio, therefore, he had the studio 
brought to him. A microphone with a 
60-foot wire was lowered down the 
skaft. Equipped with that, and a glib 
tongue, Al went on to describe the fix 


he was in. 


“HOW COMING BACK from va- 

cation changes Bergen,” chortled 
Charlie McCarthy in a recent broadcast 
-“from a drip to a regular grind.” 

And Bob Burns had original ideas 
about prison reform: “The best way is 
to start sendin’ a better class o’ people 
to jail.” 

HOW MANY PEOPLE know that 

Orson Welles (with a new CBS 
program on Mondays), began his the- 
atrical career at the age of five? The 
fellow who turned the country upside 
down with Martian horrors made his 
first stage appearance as the very timid 
white rabbit in a performance of Alice 
in Wonderland. 


ARNOLD EIDUS was his name 
and he’s the hero of this story. The 
other day, after rehearsal, he locked a 


Scene: NBC Red Network. Time: 8 p.m. 
Sept. 21.—W. C. Fields: “Ill cut you 
down into a venetian blind.” Charlie 
McCarthy: “You make me shutter.” 


suit, a of r’s 
ep 
side Columbia’s radio theatre. Then he 
left for a bite to eat and was horrified to 
find, on returning for the broadcast, that 
the automobile door had- been forced 
open. Ejidus hurriedly checked the 
y se The suit was gone. The flash 
bulbs were gone. But the instrument 
was untouched—one of the finest Stradi- 
varius violins in the country, with an 
assessed value of $25,000. 


4 tHe NEGRO’S contribution to 
America is getting recognition in a 
new series which NBC plans to put on 
the air irregularly—every six to eight 
weeks—under the title of Freedom's 
People. Such great artists as Paul 
Robeson, Marian Anderson and Dorothy 
Maynor will be heard, while the lighter 
side—Ethel Waters, Cab Calloway, 
Jimmy ‘Lunceford and Joshua White— 
7 being neglected either. Watch 
or it. 


—LEONARD CARLTON 


Prologue to ‘Major Barbara’ 


George Bernard Shaw, the aged, witty, 
and distinguished p woright, wrote and 
appears himself in a “tra or prologue 
to “Major Barbara,” the second film based 
on his plays to be produced in the United 
rpg Here are the last few paragraphs 

it: 

“Here I am in an English county, one of 
the counties that we call home counties. 
I am within 40 minutes’ drive of the center 
of London, and at any moment a bomb 
may crash through this roof and blow me 
to atoms, because the German bombers are 
in the skies. Now, please understand, 
I can’t absolutely promise you such a de- 
ay finish to his news a Still, it 
may ha’ , so don’t give up ho et. 
If it sn well it la 
ros Aesth ais rh ander dong at 
85th year. I have shot my bolt, I have done 
my work, War or no war, my number is 
up. But if my films are still being shown in 
America, my soul will go marching on, and 
that will satisfy me. 

“When I was a little boy, just taught to 
read, I saw in the newspaper every day a 
column headed, ‘The Civil War in Amer- 
ica.’ That is one of my first recollections. 
When I grew up they told me that war in 
America had abolished black slavery, so 
that job having been done, I determined 
to devote my life as far as I could to the 
abolition of the slavery of white men. That 
is just as much in your interest as it is in m 
interest or that of England. I hope you will 
have a hand in that abolition as you had a 
hand in the last abolition. 


“Look after my plays and look after my 
abolition 


- films. They are all devoted to the 


of that sort of slavery. And I should like to 
imagine that when my mere bodily stuff is 
gone, you will still with me, 
with my soul, at that particular job. 

“And so, farewell.” _ 
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Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
ave, 6nd; ice, ill; tée, érb, dd, food, f50t; 
cibe, drn, up; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; d. at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 

Attica dt-i-ka), page 18. A state or divi- 
sion of ancient Greece, forming the terri- 
tory baa to Athens. 

delectable (de-lék-ta-b1), page 19. 
Highly pleasing; delightful. 

Gotthard ( goth-ard, or gét-ard), page 8. 

Kiev (ké-yef), page 5. 

Perekop é r-r6-k6p ), page 5. 

Phalanstery ( (fdl-an-stér-é), page 19. 
An association or community organized on 
the Fourier plan, — around 1800. By 
this plan, a group of 2,000 or so kindred 
souls, with like tastes and interests, would 
form a phalanx, occupying a single build- 
ing and providing itself with all necessities 
and amusements. There was to be no in- 
dividual profit; all surpluses were to be 
shared equally. Brook Farm was an offshoot 
of the Fourier plan. 

Reveille ( re-vdl-ya, ré-vél-é, or rév-8-lé), 
page 21. A nigeal sounded by bugle at 
about sunrise, calling soldiers or sailors to 
their day’s duties. 

Simplon (sim-plén or sin-plén), page 8. 

Smolensk (smé-lyénsk), page 5. 

Utopia (t-t6-pé-4), page 18. The word 
means “nowhere” in Greek. It was first 
used by Sir Thomas More as the title of 
his book (1516, describing an ideal com- 
monwealth whose inhabitants live under 
perfect conditions. “Utopia” or “utopian” 
has since come to mean a visionary reform 
assuming an impossibly perfect human 
nature. 


He’ll Put You to Sleep 
O* all the people we know who work 


for a living, the man with the cushiest 
job is a natty, balding, hawk-nosed little 
fellow named Norman Dine. Mr. Dine 
works for Lewis & Conger, New York 
gadget emporium. His job is to put people 
to $s eep. 

Aside from sleep eyeshades, ear stoppers, 
electric blankets, he specializes in mat- 
tresses of all shapes, sizes, and types—hair, 
felt, kapoc, inner spring, and latex. There’s 
a “Jack Sprat bed,” which is hard on his 


side, soft on hers; a yong. Tillie table for ° 


easy reading in bed; an electric silencer to 
shut out noises; an Emotional Tranquillity 
clock shaped like a valentine to encourage 
pleasant dreams; a non-absorbable Heart- 
break pillow to let you get a good cry out 
of your system. : 

“We cope with any sleep problem,” said 
Mr. Dine. “Once a woman in Iowa ordered 
a snore ball to keep her husband from 
snoring. Most ple snore only on their 
backs. The ball is attached to the back of 
the pajamas, and makes the snorer turn 
over and stop. 

“Well, with this man in Iowa, it wouldn’t 
work. The woman wrote that her husband 
slept in the nude, and there wasn’t any- 
where to attach the snore ball. We recom- 
mended a harness for the man.” 

—Henry R. Lieberman, 
condensed from The Newspaper PM 
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What's Your Biggest Problem? 


A Contest for Every Student 


AST year Scholastic ran a contest on this theme that was so suc- 
L cessful we decided to make it an annual event. What we want 
to know are the most general and persistent difficulties that pres- 
ent-day high school boys and girls face — at home, at school, or 
elsewhere. For the best 300-word answers to this question, Scho- 
lastic will award three cash prizes. 

Grown-ups have some notion of the hurdles young people must 
jump today, if they are to become fairly happy and successful 


adults. But young people have their own ideas, too. 
Remember, present -a single important problem. Don’t attempt 


to outline a solution, as well. We'll try to take care of that later. 
Each letter should contain your name and address, name of school 


and address, teacher’s name. Scholastic reserves the right to pub- 
lish, in subsequent issues, not only the prize-winning letters, but 
any of the others. They may be used as a basis of discussion by 
Dr. Lawton in the “You and Your Life” department. Should you 
wish a pseudonym or only your initials used in case of future pub- 
lication, indicate this. We shall follow your instructions. 


Prizes: First, $10.00. Second, $5.00. Third, $3.00. 
Closing Date: October 15, 1941. 


Address: “You and Your Life’ Contest, Scholastic, 220 East 42d 
St., New York City. 
GET BUSY NOW! 





‘Katherine Anne 





The Book You've Always Wanted 


HERE WE ARE 


Stories from “Scholastic Magazine” 

EprreD BY ERNESTINE TAGGARD 
WiTH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Among the contributors: 


Jesse Stuart 
Dorothy Parker 
Stephen Vincent Here for the first time is brought to- 

Benet gether in a single volume the work of 
Sinclair Lewis some of our best writers that belongs 
Sally Benson especially to the boys and girls of today. 
John Steinbeck? Among the best and most popular stories 

Soe ever published in “Scholastic” these 
William Saroyan twenty—some amusing, some sad, some 
Marjorie Kinnan casual, some intense—have been gathered 

Rawlings together in answer to the many requests 
Ring Lardner from “Scholastic’s” readers. Mature in 
Ruth Suckow their conception, brilliant in their execu- 
T slasinn Deask tion, they make exciting reading for 
young Americans. 


Porter 404 pages . . . . + $2.50 
and others. Coming October 13th 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 East 16th Street, New York 
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ARE PUPILS PEOPLE? 


SCHOLASTIC thinks so. That’s why SCHOLASTIC is a friple-threat magazine 
(at the same price as other classroom periodicals) with the space fo include, 
as an extra value, a large weekly section devoted to YOU AND YOUR LIFE. 


YOUR SOCIAL AFFAIRS are covered in humorous entertain- 
ing style in the “Boy dates Girl” series. And behind the laughs 
you find lots of tips on what it takes to be a poised, interesting, 


popular person. 


YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS are discussed by George Law- 
ton — a trained high school psychologist — who invites you to 
ask his advice about those persistent problems that worry you. 
The High School Tower Room, by Anne Bryan McCall, famous 
psychological writer, gives added inspiration. 





YOUR JOB . . . where to look for it. . . how to find what 
you're best suited to do has the attention of expert vocational 
counsellors who analyze for you the pros and cons of various 
occupations. : ; 


YOUR OPINIONS can be aired in our “You Tell ‘Em” column. 
You can tell the rest of the high school world what you think 
and why. You can see what your ideas look like in print, and 
read letters from other pupils who agree or disagree. 


YOUR SPORTS and HEALTH PROBLEMS are covered in fre- 
quent articles written by trained sports-writers and specialists 
in physical education. 


YOUR LEISURE-TIME gets attention in our movie and radio 
reviews, and in our articles on hobbies and how to ride them. 


YOUR TALENTS in creative writing and the arts are re- 
warded in the annual Scholastic Awards with scholarships, 
thousands of dollars of prizes, and public display in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute, and the leading depart- 
ment stores throughout the nation. 


There’s always sure to be something right down your alley in SCHOLASTIC. 





ENGLISH CLASS EDITION - SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION - ONLY 50c 
COMBINED EDITION (ENGLISH PLUS SOCIAL STUDIES) ONLY 65c 
SUBSCRIBE THROUGH YOUR TEACHER 


A BIG ISSUE EVERY WEEK 
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One Hour of Glory © 
(Continued from Page 26) 
everywhere, the brilliance of the Ma- 
rine Band, the clothes and jewels of 


the women as the line moved slowly 
forward. And people looked at him, 


Tony noticed; at erect figure, his 
fine old head. Suddenly he was proud 
of him. He was a fighter. They had all 
been fighters, his ——_ He and his 
kind had fought for this country, and 
it still belonged to them. Maybe he’d 
been forgetting that. Maybe a lot of 
people had been forgetting it. 

It was not until after Grandfather 
Rogers had shaken the Presidential 
hand that anything happened. Jammed 
into the East Room, they came face to 
face with one of the Cabinet officers, 
and the Secretary looked interested 
when he heard Grandfather Rogers’ 
name. 

“Rogers?” he said. “I don’t suppose 
you could be related to Alexander 
Cameron Rogers?” 

“That’s my name, sir,” said the old 
man stiffly. 

“Great Scott!” he said. “I was reading 
about you only today. New book, 
Heroes of Four Wars. Had no idea you 
were still—” He coughed ’and turned to 
Tony. “Where’s his decoration, Tony? 





Fame Is the Spur 

The presence of Senator Charles Sumner 
in Paris during the summer of 1857 created 
a real sensation. He was dined and wined 
by members of the Institute, and he was 
invited to be the guest of such leaders as 
Lamartine, Guizot, De Tocqueville, Mon- 
talembert and Berryer. But when the 
famous American traveled to London, he 
made a quiet entry, registering at 
Maurigny’s Hotel on Regent Street as 
~_ “Mr. Sumner, Boston.” He was im- 
mediately set down by the manager and 
the attendants as just an ordinary traveler. 

The next morning one of the bell boys 
rapped on Mr. Sumner’s room! in consider- 
able excitement. “Lord Broughton is down- 
stairs, sir, asking for you.” To the boy’s 
amazement the Senator quietly. replied, 
“Very well, show him up.” 

Not long afterward, the messenger re- 
turned, stil more agitated. “Sir, the Lord 
Chief Justice has called on purpose to see 
you!” “Show him up!” was again the cool 
reply. . 

After his Lordship had departed, the boy 
re-appeared, even more bewildered and 
agitated. “Sir, sir, the Lord Chancellor of 
England has come to see you.” Mr. Sumner 
never turned a hair as he made his usual 
answer, “Show him up.” 

These facts must have been carefully 
noted by the hotel management, who lost 
no time in following out their usual pro- 
cedure. The next day The London Morning 
Post made known to all the arrival of “His 
Excellency, the Honourable Mr. Sumner of 
Boston, Massachusetts Senator, at Maur- 
igny’s Hotel on Regent Street.” 

— James Aldredge 


He’s got the Medal of Honor. Ought to 
have worn it tonight.” 

Grandfather Rogers looked at him. 
“It was a long time ago, Mr. Secretary,” 
he said. “Price of m has gone down 
since. . 

The Secretary looked bewildered. So 
did Tony. However, the news passed 
through the room. People began to 
gather around the old man. The circle 
grew. It became a crowd, and the 
crowd almost a riot. But if it was 
Grandfather Rogers’ one hour of glory, 
he did not show it. Now and then he 
smiled, showing his porcelain teeth, and 
when word came that the President— 
who was upstairs by that time and 
probably in ae anaes A like to see him 
the following day, he merely nodded 
acquiescence. 

“Got something to say to him,” he 
said rather grimly. 

But suddenly he looked very tired, 
as though the will power that had car- 
ried him so far had all at once failed 
him. In the midst of the ovation he 
turned to Tony. 

“Get me out of here, son,” he said. 

That took time, however. They did 
.ot want to-let him go. More and more 
people came. The wife of Tony’s boss 
was among them, looking thri but 
also amused. 

“I think we've met before, Mr. Rog- 
ers,” she said. “That is, I've seen you.” 

The old man looked blank; but the 

eat lady glanced at Tony and gave 

im what amounted to a grin. 

“Imagine your hiding such a celeb- 
rity, Tony,” she said. “I happened on 
him only by accident. At your house. 
You may have heard about it.” 

“And how!” said Tony, looking proud 
and excited. 

He got the old man outside by main 
force. But by that time nothing aston- 
ished Tony, even when a taxi driver 
drove up to receive a lady in a tiara, 
and Grandfather Rogers leaned out of 
the crowd to call to the diiver. 

“How’s the boil?” he inquired with 


interest. / 
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“Fine,” said the driver. “It busted 


So it did not surprise Tony to find 
that they were not going directly home 
that night. 

“Td like to go to the railroad station, 
son,” said Grandfather Rogers. “Won't 
take long.” 

“Somebody you know going away?” 

In the darkness the old man smiled. 
“Yes. But not so far as they expected. 
Two youn le I happened to meet,” 
he added P Couldn't rt work and 
wouldn’t go on relief. They sold what 
little they had and then came here for 
one last fling. It would have been, too, 
if it hadn’t been for Henry.” 

“Henry?” said Tony, astonished. 
“What has Henry got to do with it?” 

“He said there was always the river,” 
said Grandfather Rogers mildly. “You 
might learn a little about the folks 
around you sometime, son. They’re 
likely to be interesting.” 

“What about these young people?” 

“They're all right. We found them on 
the bridge, that policeman and I. Nice 
fellow, Bill. He's got five kids.” He 
learned back and yawned. “Anyhow, it’s 
all fixed. They're going to the farm to- 
night. They'll like it there. Plenty to 
eat and plenty to do. There’s a lot of 
room in this country, still,” he added, 
and yawned again. 

Tony sat very still. He felt guilty. 
He and Muriel on their everlasting 
frivolous round, and the old man going 
about alone and getting close to -the 
— common level of humanity. Even 

is job—how important was it? What 
did it matter in a world full of human 
anxiety and suffering? 

He reached over and touched Grand- 
father Rogers’ withered old hand. 
“You're a grand guy,” he said. “And 
a og person, sir. I guess I’ve learned 
a few things tonight. 

He did not go into the station. He 
had a feeling that this thing concerned 
only three people—two of them very 


(Continued on Next Page) 








My family was worried 


“Certainly glad I stop at recognized hotels on 
my many business trips. Once, serious illness 
developed suddenly at home. Though I’d left no 
forwarding address I was easily traced to my 
hotel by phone.” D. B.,- Rochester, New York. 
AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 





FOR A FRESH START 


STOP AT A HOTEL 
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young and one incredibly old. But there 
was a new gentleness when, on Grand- 
father Rogers’ return, he carefully 
tucked the rug about the old man’s legs. 

“Everything all right, sir?” 

“Everything fine,’ said Grandfather 
Rogers. 

He was very weary. His legs ached, 
and his hand where it had _ been 
squeezed. Also his teeth bothered him. 
In the darkness he took them out, 
wrapped them in a handkerchief, and 
tucked them in the pocket of his tail- 
coat. 

“If I yelp, you'll know they've bit 
me,” he told Tony, and in a moment 
he was fast asleep. 

A week later he went home to the 
farm. It had been a big week, with 
people calling to see him, including a 
foreign ambassador or two, an elderly 
ener of the Supreme Court, and 
practically the entire membership of the 
Army and Navy Club. Muriel, on one 
occasion, heard him tell an ambassador 
about his hired dress suit; but as the 
ambassador laughed heartily, it was 
apparently all right. 

Henry packed for him, and at the 
last moment Grandfather Rogers, in- 
stead of shaking hands, gave him a 
military salute, and Henry returned it. 

“Good-bye, major,” said Grandfather 
Rogers. “And good luck to you.” 

“Good-bye, colonel,” said Henry, 
smiling. “I shall miss you, sir.” ber 
shook hands then, and Henry’s bac 
was straight as he marched into the 
house. 

Both Muriel and Tony took the old 
man to the train. Perhaps Muriel had 
not expected that half of the taxi drivers 
at the station would gather around him 
to say good-bye, or that he would shake 
Sam warmly by the hand before he left 
him. But Tony was not surprised. Nor 
was he surprised when, on the way to 
his car, the old man went forward to the 
engine and looked up at the engineer 
in the cab. 

“How’ve you been?” he said affably. 

“Pretty good. How’d you like the big 
town?” 

“All right,” said Grandfather Rogers 
and went back to his car. 

It took some time to get him settled 
on the train, however. This time he was 
traveling by Pullman; but he had to 
look up Ed first. Ed greeted him warm- 
ly. . 

' “Well, I suppose you saw the Presi- 
dent,” he said, grinning. 

“Saw him! Suffering snakes, I had a 
visit with him,” said Grandfather 
Rogers proudly. “Told him some things, 
00 


“You don’t say,” said Ed, with inter- 
est. “What did you tell him?” 

But it was time for the train to go. 
Grandfather Rogers was rather aston- 
ished when Muriel put her arms around 
him and kissed him. He would have 


been even more astonished had he heard 
her in the car on the way home. She 
slid a hand into Tony’s and he saw 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“I wish I'd been kinder to him, Tony. 
That’s what he is—kind. Isn’t it?” 


Tony considered that gravely. “Ill 
tell you what-he is, my girl,” he said. 
“He's an American. At least he’s Ameri- 
ca before it went high-hat. I suppose, 
in a way, the old boy’s Democracy as 
it ought to be.” 

Feeling embarrassed by this, he 
kissed Muriel and grinned. “There’s 
good stuff in you, darling. Every now 
and then it comes out. As now,” he 
added, and dried her eyes for her. 


On the train Grandfather Rogers 
made himself comfortable. For a little 
while he thought of John and om 
Mosely. He saw them again in the dar. 
on the bridge, still holding hands and 
gazing down at the Potomac River. He 

ad been just in time, he and the police- 
man Bill. But it had been Bill who had 
got to them first. 

“Here, what are you doing?” he had 
demanded roughly. 

“Whose business is that?” John had 
said, looking desperate and defiant. 

And then Bill's voice had softened. 
“There’s an old party here got kind of 
worried about you kids. Come on, 
colonel, here they are.” 

Well, it was all right now. Margery 
had cried a lot, but it had probably 
done her good. A minute or two more, 
and they'd have been gone, poor chil- 
dren; fussed up with life and not know- 
ing what it was all about. Like the 
whole country now. Just growing pains. 

He settled down in his seat, and after 
a while, finding himself unobserved, he 
took out his teeth and put them away. 
Then he put on his spectacles and 
looked at the book on his knee, Heroes 
of Four Wars. What made a hero, any- 
way? Tom and Harry in Arlington, and 
Henry holding a man’s pants and ask- 
ing him how he liked chicken. Even 
John Mosely facing eternity for Mar- 

ery and himself rather than-go on re- 
fief All brave, but all waste somehow. 

Nevertheless, he opened the book 
and started to read: “In the last hun- 
dred years the United States has en- 

aged in four wars, In all of these it 
as seen many acts of valor. This 
book...” 


But the car was warm and the motion 


‘of the train soothing. The book slid 


to the floor. 

When Ed came back to hear what 
he had said to the President, Grand- 
father Rogers was fast asleep. Ed care- 


fully drew the window shade and left - 


him there. 

Copyright, 1940, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and reprinted ion of 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., Pub s 


Boy Dates Girl. 


(Concluded from page 28) 


out of class and say “Did you know 


the new math teache? won the State 
tennis championship last year?” or 
“I hear you're going out for football, 
Think we'll be able to beat Southside 
next week?” or “Would you mind show. 
ing me how to rig up that apparatus in 
chemistry lab this afternoon? I can’t get 
heads nor tails of it.” 

Meeting over a bunsen burner may 
not be too romantic, but it’s only in the 
movies that Love thrives on a steady 
diet of moonlit shores, with palm trees 
waving and ukeleles strumming. 

Of course, there’s more to being 

pular than a friendly hello. You must 

eep on being nice—and to everybody, 
not just a chosen few. You must be able 
to listen with interest to Willie Snead’s 
long-winded account of a boat race at 
camp, as well as to Don Travis’ moon- 
light serenade; get as much fun out of 
sitting on the front porch sipping 
lemonade as dancing at the Pavilion; 
be as willing to entertain your second 
cousin’s younger brother as to go to 
the Athletic banquet with the football 
captain. And once you've made that 
date to go roller-skating next Friday, 
you must keep it, even if you have a 
million chances to dine and dance at 
the Ritz! 


Easy Does It 


Jeep didn’t learn to swim by sitting 
in the lifeguard’s chair and he won't 
learn how to date by watching the other 
boys check out of the Big Scoop every 
night at eight; but until , knows the 
ropes, he’d better travel with the group. 
Any jaloppy that’s headed for the 
Amusement Park, the  roller-skating 
rink, or “a jam session at Mary Lou's 
house” will usually hold another pas- 
senger, and, if he doesn’t like the idea 
of shoving in, there are plenty of organ- 
ized groups where he can get into the 
groove of dating. Hi-Y clubs, music and 
dramatic clubs, church groups, bowling 
and bicycling clubs all offer opportuni- 
ties of meeting and being with girls 
without having to be Master of Cere- 
monies. 4 


Beware! 
Double dates 0. group dates are a 


fine way to build up self-confidence | 
ise There’s strength in. 


and acquire 
numbers—but not if the score stands 
Males: 5, Females: 1. That’s the time 
to decide you have some i ant 
homework to do. Your chances e, if 
you're new to the dating game, are 
about as good as if you were odd man 
ay with the Notre Dame back- 
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Alkaline Side 
Three men visited a bar. “I'll have a 
coke,” said the first. The bartender turned 
to the second one. “I'll have an orange- 
ade,” was the order. The bartender turned 
to the third, who said: “And Ill just have 
a glass of water. You see, I’m driving.” 


* 


Birth of the Blues 


Jones was: feeling queer, so he went to 
a doctor. The doctor, however, failed to 
diagnose the trouble. 

“Tl tell you what to do,” he said after 
a while. “Wrap a piece of paper round 
yourself and prick it in every place you 
feel a pain.” 

Jones did this, but when on the follow- 
ing day he came to look for the paper he 
found it missing. ; 

“Have you seen a roll of paper any- 
where?” he asked his wife. 

“Why, yes,” she replied. “I 
the pianola and it played 
Round-Up’.” 


ut it on 


‘The Last 
* 


Short Story 
Bob: “D’ja ever hear the story about 
the two men?” 
Bing: “No, what?” 
Bob: “He-he.” 
* 


Crack — Crack! 
“If you had two ducks in a box what 
would you have?” 
“A box of quackers.” 


* 


Entre Chat 

“Get me some ballet dancers,” ordered 
movie-director Gregory Ratoff after a 
frustrated morning on the set. 

“Ballet dancers?” protested his puzzled 
assistant. “This script doesn’t call for ballet 
dancers.” 

“I know,” roared Ratoff, “but I want 
someone on their toes around here!” 

Peggy McEvoy in Ladies Home Journal 





> 


Keller in.American Legion Magazine 


“Now we're even, Pop!’’ 


LAUGHS} 


it’s Bearded, Too! 
“Next I will tell you how we shock 
the wheat.” 
“Dear me. Should | listen to this?” 
murmured the woman from the city. 


* 


Only a Dream 


Doctor: “How did you get so badly 
scra 
Patient: “It happened in a lake in the 
desert. I swam fifty yards before I found 
out the lake was a mirage.” 
Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla. 


* 


Taking It Easy 


James Stewart, who keeps cng Saige 
posted on Army life, just returned from a 
camp near Seattle filled with draftees from 
the Northwest farmlands—lads used to 
milking cows at 4 A.M. for their families 
with little or no pay. Stewart asked one 
of them what he thought of Army life. 
“It’s great!” enthused the boy to the 
startled actor. “They give you twenty-one 
dollars a pela let you sleep all 
morning.” 
Peggy McEvoy in Ladies Home Journal 


* 


Cause and Effect 

Dear Tom:’ 

Come tomorrow evening sure. Papa is 
at home, but he is laid up with a ve 
sore foot. See? Mary. 

Dear Mary: 

I can’t come tomorrow evening. I’m laid 
up on account of your father’s sore foot. 


See? Tom. 
Pell-Mell 
* 


The Last Word 

“Did you hear about the man who fell 
out of an airplane?” 

“How unfortunate!” 

“Yes, but there, was a haystack directly 
below—” 

“How fortunate!” 

“Yes, but there was a pitchfork in the 
haystack—” 

“How unfortunate!” 

“Yes, but he didn’t hit the pitchfork—” 

“How fortunate!” 

“Yes, but he didn’t. hit the haystack, 
either!” 

* 


A New Lid 


Bing: “Is that man crazy?” 

Bob: “I don’t know, but he’s been carry- 
ing a manhole cover around for the past 
two hours and says he’s going to play it 
on the phonograph.” 

* 


News Travels Fast 
Man: “So you're the little girl I took to 
the candy store yesterday and bought an 
ice cream cone?” 
L. G.: “No, I'm just the little girl who 
heard about you.” 
* 


Com-bust-ion 
O: “What was the explesion on Si’s 
farm?” 
K: “He fed his chickens some lay-or-bust 
feed and one of them was a rooster.” 
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RE an EXTRA POINT 
; with a 


FOOTBALL 
PER-KEE 


* Tricky new felt cap made of six different 
colored college pennants. Wide range of col- 
ors. Your choice of four sectional oes 
college pennants on the Per-Kee: st 
Soutts, Mid-West and Far West. 

@ Additional Per-Kee styles with Peasant, 
Mexican or Russian Vermicelli embroidery 
in attractive color combinations. 

@ Priced about $2 at leading stores. 

@ If your local dealer does not carry Per- 
Kees, send $2 for yours to— 


HOLLYWOOD STYLED PRODUCTS CO. 
1333 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Surface Pimples & Irritations—Itchy Scalp 
For over thirty-five years, Poslam Ointment and 
Soap have been favorites oe rs men and 
women thrqughout the U.S. and da 
for their complexion worries. First 
cleanse the skin with » ra : 





lam, a concen 
lief is fast—the cost small—at your 
local druggist. 
Free Sample—Write Posiam, Dept. B9, Station G, N.Y.C. 





FOR FAME AND FUN—PLAY A 


PEDLER 


CLA RI 8a 








FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a suc- 
cess from the start—put life into your pictures— 
take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! Indoor 
pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in deep 
shadow or light—pictures shot against the sunl 
Double your picture-taking fun! Get this valuable 
booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-9, Stamford, Conn. 


Advts. Are Advice 
Scholastic advertisements are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please re- 
member to mention Scholastic when 
writing. 


















A M BIG 6. 


Better get a big glass when you pour a Pepsi-Cola. 
From tip to tip you get 12 full ounces of the 
finest flavor you ever tasted. That’s why mil- 
ee finer flavor and plenty of it... for a nickel. 











Start to finish. 


SOFTBALL PLAYERS!? 
Get your team together and enter the Pepsi-Cola 
Scholastic Softball Tournament in your school. It’s 
a nationwide contest open to boys’ and girls’ teams 
—and every school will have its own championship 
prize winners! Your athletic director will be glad to 
enter your team. See him about it today. 


BIGGER DRINK—BETTER TASTE 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to coast. : 





